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pGYPT AND HER RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN 
SINCE 1930. 


Av ENTION has of late again been drawn to the problem 






of Anglo-Egyptian relations, after a truce during which 

they have been in cold storage for over five years. It was 
in 1930 that the last formal attempt was made to reach a per- 
manent settlement of the problem, and on that occasion success 
only eluded the negotiators’ by a very narrow margin indeed. A 
lution was, in fact, found for three out of the four reserved points, 
which had been awaiting disposal ever since February, 1922, and 
it was only on the question of the Sudan that a last minute demand 
put forward by the Egyptian Premier, but unacceptable to the 
British Government, stultified the whole of the arrangements 
made to place the relations between the two countries on a treaty 


basis.” 
















Thus the clock was set back to February 28, 1922, and there, 
so far as the position of the British Government is coneerned, it 
has remained ever since. During the greater part of this period 
Egypt has been living under a dictatorship, and the Government 
has, in general, had its hands full in dealing with domestic problems, 
both political and economic ; and had it not been for the reper- 
cussions of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict it is not unlikely that 
the situation would have remained undisturbed to-day by a re- 
crudescence of the perennial problem of relations with Great 
Britain. As it is, however, a small spark, in the form of a remark 
made by Sir Samuel Hoare in his Guildhall speech of November 9, 
has rekindled the embers of extreme nationalist feeling in Egypt, 
and compelled both Governments to face the fact that the existing 
indeterminate relationship between them cannot last indefinitely. 














When, as is expected, negotiations are reopened they will take 
as their starting-point the arrangements provisionally agreed to 
in 1930, since the Egyptian Government will certainly not consider 
treating on the basis of any less favourable terms. When, owing 
to the claim as to the Sudan, the 1930 draft was rejected by Egypt 
it was understood that the British Government would be ready 
at any time to resume the discussions at the point they had been 
broken off,3 and in Cairo, after Nahas Pasha’s return in May, 1930, 
it was quite generally anticipated that this would be done within 
a month or so. But before even that time had elapsed the whole 
















(1) They were Nahas Pasha, the Wafd leader, who was then Prime Minister 
of Egypt, and Mr. Arthur Henderson, then Foreign Secretary. 

(2) For an account of the developments of 1930, including the negotiations 
carried out in London, see the Bulletin of May 22, 1930, Vol. VI, No. 23. The 
apenas of 1929 were dealt with in the Bulletin of August 15, 1929, Vol.,VI, 

No. 3- 
(3) Vide statement by Mr. Henderson to Nahas Pasha on May 8, 1930. 
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position had changed ; Nahas had resigned, and the King, jp 
collaboration with Sidky Pasha, had wrested the control of the 
Administration from the hands of the Wafd. Of this event anq 
subsequent developments something must now be said. 


It will be remembered that Nahas Pasha had previously been 
removed from office by King Fuad in June, 1928, when Parliament 
had been dissolved and forbidden to meet again for three years, 
Anxious to prevent a recurrence of such interference by the Palace, 
Nahas now submitted to the King two Bills designed to prevent 
infringement of the Constitution, drafted in such a form as to 
ensure that the Wafd would be in a position to frustrate any future 
suspension of Parliament or violation by Ministers of certain 
articles of the Constitution. As the principal object of the Bills 
was to curtail the influence of the Palace’ it was not surprizing 
that King Fuad, in the exercise of his constitutional prerogative, 
refused to initial the Bills. Had he done so and sent them on to 
the Chamber they would certainly have been passed, as the Watd 
enjoyed an overwhelming majority in Parliament.* 


As it was, Nahas Pasha regarded the refusal as an occasion 
for resigning, though why he should have done so is not clear; 
since the question of the Bills could not become a matter of practical 
politics so long as his Cabinet continued to carry out the normal 
functions of Government.‘ The incident seemed to indicate— 
not for the first time—that the Wafdists preferred agitation about 
controversial subjects and the promotion of legislation solely for 
their own protection to concentrating upon the solution of economic 
problems or the carrying out of domestic reforms, which were 
particularly badly needed at the time. 


The Premier’s resignation gave the King his opportunity, and 
he asked Sidky Pasha, who had a reputation as an experienced 
economist, to forma Cabinet. Parliament was at first adjourned 
for a month, and on July 12 the session was closed. This last 
step was taken chiefly owing to the outbreak of serious disturb- 
ances, for which the Wafd leaders were mainly responsible. 





(1) A recognized authority on Egypt summed up the Bills by saying: “ The 
Wafd hoped by this combination in legislation to secure control over the exercise 
by the King of the prerogatives reserved to him under the Constitution, and make 
it impossible for anyone to challenge its position. In the circumstances, in holding 
up these decrees the King was defending not only his prerogatives, but also his 
people against the creation of a permanent dictatorship, which the legislation in 
question was clearly intended to confer on the Wafd.”’ 


(2) The Elections held in December, 1929 had been boycotted by the Liberal 
Constitutional Party. The Shaab Party had not yet been formed. 

(3) It is supposed that he counted on a show of firmness making the King give 
way, as had happened in 1924 when Zaghlul took up a similar attitude. 

(4) The Wafd, besides controlling Parliament, commanded the support of 
the vast majority of the people, and Nahas had just been accorded an almost 
unanimous vote of confidence by both Houses. 
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ving In Regardless of the fact that he had resigned voluntarily, and that 
ent the ie and his Party had refused to recognise the Constitution at the 
and me it was drafted and adopted (in 1922 and 1923), Nahas now 
posed as the champion of that Constitution, which he accused the 
ly been MMoovernment of violating, and preached non-cooperation to his 
liamen; ollowers, exhorting them to refuse to pay taxes. 
| — It is true that Sidky Pasha had in contemplation a certain 
ce sumber of changes in the electoral law, by which he hoped to do 





ymething towards making the representation of the interests of 







is 0 BM ihe people a reality. The 1923 Constitution had originally provided 

; a for elections by the two degree system, as being best suited to an 

: Bill dectorate of whom between 80 and go per cent. were illiterate,' 
S) 





put Zaghlul had altered this, in 1924, and instituted the direct 
system. Under this there was not elected a Parliament which 
rally represented the “ will of the nation,” but a body which 
imply carried out the wishes of the Wafd Caucus, largely because 
it was too ill-informed to formulate any policy of its own. 









Sidky Pasha was acting on behalf of most of the enlightened 






ame political opinion of the country in now proposing modifications 
— ? which the experience of six or more years had shown to be advisable. 
ica 





Among these were reductions in the size of both the Senate and 
Chamber, and the return to two degree elections. The Wafd, on 














ite— Bits side, adopted three methods by which to work against the 
bout $iGovernment. In the first place it preached non-cooperation, and 
‘for Bhincited the populace to riot and destroy Government property. 
MIC Hin the second, it attempted to hold meetings of the suspended 
vere @# Parliament and petitioned the King to convene it in extraordinary 
session; and in the third, it conducted a campaign in England— 
and (“hile at the same time attacking that country as being responsible 
ced for its finding itself out of office—which had as its object the per- 
ned (wading of the British Government to intervene in the internal 
last fe tiairs of Egypt.? 
irb- 


The reply to the disturbances was the arrest of Wafd leaders 
and the suppression of their papers. To the petition to the King 
the Premier replied that it was unconstitutional. It was true that 
a majority of Parliament had the right to ask for the convening 
of the session, but this right could only be exercised if it did not 
affect any other right granted under the Constitution. The presenta- 
tion of the petition just after the King had accepted the advice of 
his Ministers to end the ordinary session could have no other object 
than to defy his Majesty’s prerogative of prorogation. 
















(1) Groups of fifty voters, on the basis of adult suffrage, selected delegates, 
who in turn elected the Parliamentary deputies. The delegates had to possess 
certain qualifications of property and capacity. 

(2) One of the Wafd leaders spent much time in London in 1930 agitating 
on behalf of intervention by Great Britain on the Wafd side against the Egyptian 
Government. 
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Attention has been drawn to the development of this con- 
stitutional crisis not only because it had its effect on the progres 
of events since, but also because it led to something in the nature 
of a passage of arms between the Egyptian and British Gover. 
ments. Mr. MacDonald, in his anxiety to dissociate the British 
Government from the struggle which was going on between Sidky 
Pasha and the Wafd, made a statement" which was interpreted jy 
Cairo as constituting an assumption of the right to interfere. He 
was careful to emphasize that the British Government’s policy was 
one of neutrality in “‘ what appeared to them to be a purely interna} 
issue for the Egyptians themselves to decide,’’ but he went on to 
say that the High Commissioner had been instructed “ to make 
it quite plain that H.M. Government did not intend to be used as 
an instrument for an attack on the Egyptian Constitution. |p 
consequence they could be no party to an alteration to the electoral 
law, even if precluded by their Declaration of 1922 from actual 
intervention in an internal issue of this nature.” 


As Sidky Pasha and his Cabinet were then preparing to make 
alterations in the electoral law, this statement was not couched in 
the terms best calculated to secure their good-will, and they te- 
torted, in effect, that no one had asked for the British Government's 
help. Ina reply on July 18, Sidky went on the say: ‘ Now this 
declaration of the British Government’s intention could be justified 
only if the Egyptian Government has asked its support in the 
execution of such a matter. But in the absence of such a request, 
which the Government retains the right to make as an independent 
State, the said statement can only be interpreted here as inter- 
vention in a definite and precise sense in affairs of an internal 
character.” 


Another point to which Sidky Pasha took exception was that 
Mr. MacDonald had warned him that the British Government held 
him responsible for the protection of foreign lives and property 
in Egypt, at the same time sending a similar warning to Nahas 
Pasha, holding him “ equally responsible.’”’ As Sidky pointed out, 
Nahas had ceased to have a locus standi in the matter when he 
resigned his office. 


The incident was closed with the statement by Mr. MacDonald, 
on July 29, that during the disorders order had been effectively 
preserved by Egyptian troops, and with the withdrawal of two 
warships which had been ordered to Alexandria. 


In October 1930, the changes in the electoral law were published, 
and the new Constitution was promulgated, by Royal Decree, on 
October 22. Sidky Pasha had stated earlier that if he altered the 
electoral law it would only be “with a view to obtaining real 





(1) In the House of Commons on July 16, 1930. He supplemented this in 
a further explanation on July 29. 
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representation of the country and the return of deputies who 


understand the meaning of representation,’’* and he now emphasized 


shat the new Constitution safe-guarded the fundamental principles 








Gor ; é 

e British of that of 1923, which, as he pointed out, had been drafted by men 
en Sidky gg who were for the most part members of his own Cabinet. 

oreted in The new Constitution was to enter into force on the next 





assembly of Parliament, for which elections would be held in the 
following May (1931). The Wafd at once decided to boycott 
them, to fight the new Constitution, and to refuse to accept any 




























it On tol +reaty with Britain which might be negotiated by Sidky’s Govern- 
© Make MM nent, and in this programme of action they were joined by the 
used as MF | jberal Constitutional Party, led by Mahmud Pasha, the ex-Premier. 
is . Riots and strikes followed in Cairo and some provincial towns. 
4eCtora 
actual While the opposition was active in this direction Sidky himself 
was making good progress in his task of restoring the economic 
position of the country and reforming the administration. In 
> mak providing for the preservation of order he was compelled to use 
“hed in # methods which could be described as high-handed by his opponents, 
ley Te- HM and protests against certain administrative acts were issued from 
ments #% the Wafd headquarters,? among them being one from the women 
w this #@ of Cairo, addressed to the British Residency, against the systematic 
a. use of British police to prevent “ pacific ’’ demonstrations. 
1e 
quest, The Elections were duly held,’ in spite of the boycott, Sidky 
ndent {[— Pasha having meanwhile founded a new party under the title of 
inter- J the Shaab, or People’s Party of Reform. The Wafd claimed that 
ternal J few people went to the polls, but the Government figures showed 
that in Middle Egypt 65 per cent. of the electorate had voted, 
S that #9 Cairo, 38 per cent., and in Alexandria, 71 per cent. The 
held @ Premier issued a statement maintaining that the issue had been a 
perty constitutional one, and that the ballot showed that the new Con- 
Jahas @ stitution had been accepted by the country, and actually the 





number of electors who voted was stated to be greater than in 
1929, when voting had been carried out under the direct system 
with adult suffrage. Parliament met on June 20, 1931, and from 
that moment Egypt disappeared from the news. 





| out, 
n he 





















nald, 
ively [his would, at any rate, seem to show that the country was, 
two in general, satisfied with the manner in which its interests were 
being represented, and with the Government’s methods of ad- 
hed ministration. The Premier himself concentrated very wisely on 
u, <j 
» On (1) The age for voting was raised from 21 to 25 years, and the elector delegates 
the were to be men of education and standing in their constituencies. The Senate 
real was reduced from 132 to 100 members, and the Chamber from 235 to 150. 
_ (2) In May, 1931, just before the Elections, for instance, the Governor of 
ba te Cairo prohibited the holding of the Wafd National Congress. 







(3) Eighty-three Shaabists were returned, 38 Ittehad Party, 17 Independents, 
and 8 Nationalists. 
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dealing with the economic depression, ignoring the agitation carrie 
on by the Wafd, and in this he was helped by the indifference 9; 
the masses of the country to political problems, of which, to begin 
with, they understand nothing, and which can never compare jp 
importance in their eyes with the question whether they can sejj 
their cotton advantageously. 


There was much to be done, since the Wafd Cabinet's neglect 
of the routine “ business’’ of administration had added to the 
difficulties due to the economic depression. 


In September, 1933 the Premier’s health broke down, chiefly 
owing to overwork, and he was succeeded by Yehia Pasha, who 
formed a Government of Independents, and for over a year, again, 
Egypt was happy in that she had no history. It was not until 
October, 1934 that any further political developments such as 
concerned the British Government again supervened, and this 
time the Wafd were not involved. King Fuad’s health had been 
giving cause for much anxiety during the year, and his withdrawal 
from public life had allowed a situation to develop in which Ibrashi 
Pasha, the Director of the Royal Privy Purse, had taken decisions 
in his name which were severely criticized both by the Government 
and by public opinion. 


The Premier took the step of consulting the British Residency 
for advice as to the best means of dealing with this situation, in 
which there was established in the Palace an unofficial and un- 
constitutional—but none the less effective—regency with which 
the Government could not work.' In doing so, however, he laid 
himself open to the charge of countenancing British interference 
with the internal affairs of the country, the more especially as he 
appears to have taken the Residency’s advice. That this advice 
was the best suited to the difficulties which it was desired to solve 
did not make it any less objectionable in Egyptian eyes, and though 
Yehia Pasha succeeded in securing the appointment of Ziwar Pasha 
as Chief of the Royal Cabinet,’ an office which had been vacant 
for three years, and in getting rid of two of his Ministers, the un- 
popularity of his actions in having carried on even informal 
discussions with the Residency, and in allowing Palace interference 
in the work of the Cabinet, compelled him to hand in his resignation. 


He was succeeded by Nessim Pasha, who at once realised that 
the causes of the Ministerial crisis must be removed, and that these 
lay in the situation which had come about as the result of the 


(1) Two of the Ministers—those of Agriculture and Communications—were 
believed to be under the influence of the Palace, and they were dismissed by the 
Premier on November 1, 1934. 

(2) On October 27th, 1934. Ziwar Pasha would be in a position to control the 
activiites of Ibrashi, and as an experienced and liberal politician himself, to tender 
good advice to the King. Ibrashi resigned in April, 1935. 
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iliness of first, Sidky Pasha, and then of the King. This situation 
nas been well summarized in the following words :* 


“The main point at issue was the adjustment of the political 
situation in the light of the altered conditions created by the 
elimination from active direction of State affairs of both of the 
two strong men, King Fuad and Sidky Pasha, who jointly took 
control four years ago. The effects of Sidky Pasha’s withdrawal 
were rendered less noticeable at the time by King Fuad’s own 
efforts ; but when his Majesty’s illness temporarily obscured the 
second dominant factor in the State, a crisis became only a matter 
of time. The pretence that King Fuad was still exercising his 
personal authority broke down in the face of his long illness, and, 
with the ensuing deadlock between the Palace entourage and the 
Government of Yehia Pasha, the need for a complete overhauling 
of the constitutional position to meet the altered conditions 
became generally recognised. Fortunately the health of King 
Fuad improved sufficiently to enable him to decide that provision 
must be made for a substitute for his own direct supervision. . . . 
Nessim Pasha realized that a mere tinkering with the situation 
would not meet Egypt’s real needs. Arrangements made in 1931 
when both King Fuad and Sidky Pasha were available in the full 
enjoyment of physical health offered no lasting provision to meet 
all possible contingencies in State affairs. It is in no way deroga- 
tory to Egypt that she should require time to evolve a written 
Constitution that will satisfy all her requirements. The Constitution 
of 1923 was based on the supposition that the country possessed 
all the experience necessary to work successfully the most up-to- 
date democratic institutions. When this theory was belied, the 
1930 Constitution was modelled on the belief that there would 
always be two strong men in the country to make a success of it. 
It is now realized that provision must be made for a variety of 
contingencies, and Nessim Pasha, who kas been charged with the 
formation of the new Cabinet, is understood to have asked the 
King to agree to certain modifications.” 


The new Premier, a former Minister of Finance and a man of 
independent outlook, was known to have very definite views on 
the subject of unconstitutional methods. Among the conditions 
he put forward for accepting office were the dissolution of Par- 
liament and the holding of elections for a new Parliament which 
should give its verdict on the Constitution. He himself does not 
like the 1930 Constitution, and objects particularly to Article 156, 
which provides that no amendment can be brought within ten 
years. He seems to have persuaded the King, at his first audience, 
that the Constitution should be abolished, and on November 30, 1934, 
his Majesty signed a decree to that effect. This provided that 
the form of State should be maintained, and until a new Con- 
stitution had been promulgated the legislative and other powers 
of Parliament were vested in the Sovereign, who governed through 





(1) From ‘‘ Notes’ in The Near East, of November 15, 1934. 
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his Ministers. All decree laws were, however, to be submitted to 
the new Parliament when it was formed. 


The fact that Nessim Pasha did not approve of the 1930 Cop. 
stitution was interpreted in the country, in Wafd circles, at any 
rate, as foreshadowing the restoration of that of 1923," and his 
advent to power was acclaimed as a Wafdist triumph, but Nessim 
soon gave evidence of his independence of Wafd influence, if only 
by his choice of Ministers. 


The Wafd leaders, finding that the Government could get on 
quite well without them, have recently adopted new methods of 
extending their influence, in addition to the old one of seeing the 
cloven hoof of British interference in every sign of agreement or 
good relations between the Prime Minister and the High Com- 
missioner.” 


Among the new methods are the establishment of a Higher 
Council for Labour, by which it is hoped to bring labour within 
the orbit of the Party, a move which challenged the authority of 
the official Labour Office ; for the Government has been engaged 
in organizing local labour on legal and non-political lines for over 
three years. And only within the last few days the Wafd has 
decided to organize the young men among its followers in bodies 
moulded on the Nazi S.A., with a distinctive uniform, and a 


programme in which the teaching of the spirit of discipline and 
love of country are to take a prominent part. 


To return to the Constitutional problem, some stir was created 
in May last by the publication of a letter from the King to Nessim 
Pasha, dated April 18, in which his Majesty expressed a wish for a 
return to constitutional government, preferably by the restoration 
of the 1923 Constitution “with any modifications which the 
representatives would demand.” 


From this moment the movement in support of a return to 
that Constitution has spread from the Wafd to nearly all the other 
sections of Egyptian opinion. In June the Wafd, in the belief 
that the Cabinet now favoured this, issued a manifesto worded 
in such a way as to suggest that they would now give Nessim Pasha 
their support, and attributing the fact that nothing had yet 
been done towards restoring the Instrument of 1923 to British 
interference. 





(1, Though the Wafd had nothing good to say for the 1923 Constitution at 
the time, it has been the foremost plank in their programme for the past five years 


(2) When Ibrashi was forced to resign—a move welcomed by the entire country, 
outside Palace circles—the fact that Sir Miles Lampson, as well as Nessim Pasha 
had seen the King was denounced as evidence of British interference. Again, the 
mere fact that Nessim has not yet made any pronouncement as to his immediate 
plans for returning to a constitutional régime has been attributed to the supposed 
fact that the British Government does not favour it. 
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By September, however, the Italo-Abyssinian situation had 
become acute, and Nahas and his friends awoke to the necessity 
‘ deciding what course they were to follow in the event of the 
British Government calling upon Egypt for collaboration in the 
measures to be taken in the face of the Italian threat to peace. 
In a speech on September 8, the Wafd leader emphasized that 
there could be no co-operation with Britain unless the people of 
Egypt so willed, adding that “ we shall not take part in a coming 
war unless we can do so on the basis of co-operation between 
equals.”” 


The possibility of such an eventuality called attention to the 
deficiencies of Egypt’s military equipment, and here again England 
was found to be the villain of the piece, in that she had imposed 
restrictions on the strength of the Egyptian Army.’ 
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Meanwhile, conversations had been going on between the 
Premier’s office and the Residency as to the effects the develop- 
ments in Libya and East Africa might have on Egypt, and on 
September 16 the Acting High Commissioner handed to Nessim 
a Note assuring him that Great Britain was fully alive to the 
interests and anxieties of Egypt, and would, if occasion arose, 
“keep the Egyptian Government informed and enter into con- 
sultation with them regarding any developments of the international 
situation which may closely concern Egypt.”’ 
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During October a number of steps were taken by joint arrange- 
ment between the Egyptian and British authorities, among them 
being the strengthening of the British garrison and the stationing 
of additional troops on the Libyan frontier.* Early in November 
the Foreign Office took the precaution of assuring the Egyptian 
Minister in London that the Government had no intention whatever 
of taking advantage of the circumstances existing in the Mediter- 
ranean to alter the status quo of Egypt, and that they fully 
appreciated that country’s attitude. 
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her In spite of this the cry of British interference was raised again, 
ief this time by Mahmud Pasha, the leader of the Liberal Party, who 
ed also attacked Nessim for governing without a Constitution.’ The 
ha Wafd had been silent on this subject for some time, presumably 
et on the ground that the Cabinet was, after all, only an interim one, 
sh to hold office until the Elections, which they were sure would go 





in their favour. They kept up their prestige by representing it 
as merely a bridge to their own return, but when it was apparent 









(1) A Wafd paper published, on October 8, an article pointing out that owing 
to this Egypt was almcst incapable of taking military precautions such as other 
countries were doing. 


(2) Here the garrison was composed of a joint British and Egyptian force. 


(3) The occasion was a meeting in Cairo on November 7, attended by all 
parties except the Wafd leaders. 
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that Nessim was working in collaboration with the Residency in 
the matter of defence, they could not resist the temptation tp 


raise the issue again of British interference. 


The reference to Egypt in Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech of 
November 9 was accordingly seized upon as evidence of this, anq 
of the connivance of the Premier in the British action implied by 
his failure to protest against it. On November 12 the Watd 
Executive formally withdrew its support from the Government 
and called upon it to resign. To support the charge of subservience 
to Great Britain they declared that in June they had insisted with 
Nessim Pasha on the reintroduction of the 1923 Constitution, byt 
that he had told them this was not possible, since the British 
Government had advised against it, and recommended that a new 
one be drafted. 


It would seem that the British Government cannot express 
an opinion, however “‘ detached ’’—and even when asked for— 
on any subject of constitutional or political import in Egypt with- 
out being accused of unwarrantable interference in the country’s 
domestic affairs. It is very doubtful whether, outside Wafd 
circles, any support was to be found for the 1923 Constitution 
among instructed opinion until quite lately, the fact that it had 
been suspended three times in less than seven years alone suggesting 


that experience had proved its unsuitability, but the Wafd’s in- 
sistence on the need for its restoration’ has had its effect on public 
opinion, and when Sir Samuel Hoare referred to it in terms which 
suggested that it had not proved a success’ a wave of patriotic 
feeling swept through the country, with its usual accompaniment 
of rioting and anti-British demonstrations. 


There was nothing new in this, and it merely served to show 
that the Wafd leaders were no more able to control the unruly 
elements among their followers than in the past, but one develop- 
ment which followed a second reference to Egypt by Sir Samuel 
Hoare*® was of an altogether unexpected character. On Decem- 
ber 9 a meeting was held in Cairo at which a United Front was 
formed of all the parties in opposition to Nessim Pasha’s Govern- 
ment, and the Premier was only saved from being overthrown 
by the action of the King in agreeing to the restoration of the 
1923 Constitution. This was followed, on December 19, by the 





(1) The system of direct election suits the Wafd far better than the two degree 
system, and in practice ensures them a majority in Parhament. 

(2) On November 9 last. For an outline of his remarks see the Bulletin of 
November 23, 1935, page 26. 

(3) In the House of Commons on December 5. For particulars see the Bulletin 
of December 21, 1935, page 25. The Foreign Secretary made it clear that he had 
only given his opinion in response to a request by the Egyptian Government. 
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enactment of the Electoral law of 1923, with only slight 
modifications. 

How real is the unity among the Opposition Parties may be 
judged from the fact that, no sooner had the pressure on the Govern- 
ment been successful than Nahas Pasha published abroad the 
fact that the Wafd would share with no other party the privilege 
of negotiating a treaty with Great Britain. Counting with absolute 
certainty on a victory at the polls—the Elections are expected to 
be held in April next—they have made it clear that any suggestion 
of a Coalition Government being formed is entirely out of the 
question. 

The position now is that the Egyptian Government are awaiting 
, definite intimation from London as to when negotiations can 
be opened, with a view to drafting a treaty with Great Britain 
based on that of 1930. The attitude of the British Government 
is that they will be quite prepared to negotiate in due time with 
a constitutionally appointed Egyptian Government, based on the 
forthcoming General Election, and it is understood that the stand- 
point taken up in the case of all the previous negotiations is 
maintained ; that any agreement reached must be accepted and 
confirmed by the Egyptian Parliament. 


Space will not allow of further reference to the events of the 
past two months in Egypt, but an outline of political developments 
and of the difficulties caused by the criminal acts of students in 
Cairo and other towns will be found in recent issues of this Bulletin,* 
as well as under the Chronology in the current number. 

H. L. 


(1) Vide the issues of November 23, December 7 and 21, under Chronology. 








FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 
1936 


January oth ... *goth Session of the Council _.... .. Geneva 
January 27th ... “Special Committee of Experts for the 

assistance of Indigent Foreigners ... Geneva 
January ? ..... *Committee on the Composition of the 

Council .... hin son Hee ... Geneva 
January ? ~ ..... *Supervisory Commission tian .. Geneva 
April 15th ... *Advisory Commission of Experts on 

Slavery se inn #6 ... Geneva 
April 20th ... “Traffic in Women and Children Com- 

mittee... pull joes aia .. Geneva 
April 27th ... *Child Welfare Committee are ... Geneva 
May 27th ... ™Permanent Mandates Commission .. Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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, December 18th.—Government’s statement before the League 
council. (See League of Nations). 

italian telegram re use of explosive bullets. (See League of Nations). 

Official Italian reports of the Takkaze fighting stated that it lasteg 
from December 15th to 17th, and resulted in the Abyssinians losind 
over 500 men. The Italian losses numbered some 300. 

The submission of chiefs under Dejasmatch Kassa Sebhat continued 
at Azbi. 

December 19th.—An Italian communiqué stated that two new 
regional districts constituted in Somaliland had begun to function 
regularly, with the collaboration of the local chiefs. A Royal Residency 
had been set up at Gorahai, with jurisdiction over the Ogaden tribes 
which had submitted. There was also a Royal Residency at Buslei. 

The Emperor sent his reply to the peace proposals to London 
and Paris. This stated that they were “ resolved to defend to the end 
our land and our liberty,”’ and were convinced that neither the Council 
nor the Assembly would support the proposals. 

As to the economic zone it said: “In consecrating in favour of 
Italians exclusively the future economic initiative, it assumes, by the 
absence of any possibility of competition, that this region shall be 
developed by Italy alone for her own profit. To demand of us to make 
such a sacrifice in favour of the aggressor would be to prepare the 
dismemberment of Abyssinia and collaborate in the collapse of the 
sacred principles of the League and the system of security.” 

At a time when an international institution for the collective 
safeguarding of peace existed the Government asked themselves what 
were the reasons why it was proposed they should retain only nominal 
sovereignty over about one-third of their territory. 

The statement gave an outline of the conflict, and pointed out 
that the proposals violated the 1908 Treaty, which provided for an 
open door, and said that it was intended, under the plan, to institute 
for free Ethiopia a system worse than the mandatory system. For, 
“in fact, a mandatory system always safeguards the rights of the 
native population, and seeks to promote and encourage itS economic 
progress, and includes as a fundamental principle equality of treatment 
for the nationals of small League member States.” 

December 20th.—Italian aeroplanes bombed Ras Desta’s main 
position at Negelli, in Southern Sidamo. Further fighting was reported 
irom south of Abbi Addi, the capital of Tembien. 

According to reports received by the Emperor at Dessie the 
fighting in the north began by the troops of Dejasmatch Ayelu sur- 
prising the Italian garrison of Edaga Shiaha and putting it to flight 
with the loss of 150 white troops and 200 askaris. Large numbers 
of Eritreans and Tigreans surrendered freely. The Abyssinians also 
claimed the capture of 10 tanks (or armoured cars), 28 machine guns, 
and considerable ammunition. 

In the Tembien region Ras Seyyum was reported to be raiding 
the Italian lines of communication. 

The Emperor’s advisers at Dessie issued a categorical denial of 
the Italian statement, sent to Geneva, that dum-dum bullets were 
being used on the northern front. 
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December 23rd.—An attack by some 5,000 Abyssinians resulte 
in their reaching Abbi Addi, but, according to Italian reports, they 
were driven back and eventually put to flight, followed by Eritrea) 
detachments. 

December 26th.—Official Italian reports estimated the losses oj 
the Abyssinians, in the Tembien fighting, at over 700 killed and 2,009 
wounded, while the Italian casualties included 7 officers killed, anq 
150 Eritrean askaris. 

December 28th.—An official communiqué claimed the capture oj 
Abbi Addi on December 22nd, and stated that Abyssinian forces were 
investing Makale from three sides. 

December 29th.—An Italian report from Aksum stated that the 
heads of the Coptic clergy there had addressed to the Italian authorities 
a note expressing the wish of the clergy and people to remain under 
the protection of Italy. 

From the eastern end of the Takkaze front Abyssinian reports 
stated that the Italians were still retiring after being defeated at Enda 
Selasi, and were burning churches in Shire. 

December 30th.—The Abuna drafted a protest against the burning 
of churches, to be forwarded to the religious leaders of the world. 

An Italian statement, from Asmara, reported that 300 miles of 
road had been completed in Eritrea and the Tigré, suitable for motor 
traffic. 
The Governor of Gojjam reported that, in the fighting north-east 
of Abbi Addi on December 23rd, the Italians had bombed Ras Seyyum’s 
forces with asphyxiating and tear gas. The Emperor accordingly 
telegraphed to Geneva protesting against this and against the burning 
of churches and the “ systematic extermination of the civil popula- 
tion ” in Shire and Tembien. 

Denial of Abyssinian reports by Italian Government. (See Italy), 

December 31st.—News reathed the capital that the Swedish Red 
Cross unit near Dolo had been destroyed by Italian bombers on the 
previous day, and three Swedish doctors wounded, one of them 
fatally. 
‘January Ist, 1936.—The Emperor telegraphed to the League in- 
forming it that on December 30th the Italians had made use of poison 
gas on the southern front, and that during the same bombardment 
they had “ completely destroyed the Swedish Red Cross ambulance, 
containing many sick and wounded, although it was plainly marked 
with treaty symbols.” 

Denial by Italian Ministry of Propaganda. (See Italy). 

The Secretary-General of the Ethiopian Red Cross protested to 
the International Red Cross Organization. 

According to reports reaching the capital, Dejasmatch Ayelu 
had reoccupied the whole of Southern Shire and Dejasmatch Kabada, 
one of Ras Seyyum’s commanders, had regained full control of Tembien. 

The Abuna sent a protest to the religious leaders of the world 
against the Italian burning of churches. 

On the southern front the Italian forces reported the occupation 
of Danan, some 60 miles west of Gorahai, by native troops under the 
Chief of the Ogaden Rer Dalal, who had submitted to Italy. 

An Imperial decree was read in Harar mobilizing the troops in 
the town and in Harar Province and ordering every man to report at 
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jijiga. It was reported that an Italian offensive was expected along 
the rivers Webbe Shibeli and Fafan. 

January 2nd.—The Government, through the Minister in Paris, 
informed the League Secretariat that should violation of the laws 
and customs of war by the Italians continue, they would take reprisals, 
“not by inflicting upon the Italian soldiers inhuman forms of treat- 
ment, Which are, and will remain, absolutely forbidden, but by seizing 
the private property of Italian nationals resident in the territory of 
the Empire.” 

It was stated in the capital that the view that the bombing of 
the Red Cross was deliberate was confirmed by the Italian radio report 
and by further news from the scene of the attack. 

On December 29th, Italian aeroplanes had flown over Ras Desta’s 
forces and dropped leaflets declaring that Ethiopians had beheaded 
, captured Italian airman, and that as a reprisal they would “ have 
in exchange what you deserve.” 

They then returned and attacked the Red Cross unit, killing 
or wounding some 80 patients, nurses and others, and as they had 
been flying over the spot every day during the eight days the unit 
had been there they must certainly have seen the Red Cross emblems. 

Italian statement re the attack. (See Italy). 

January 3rd.—lItalian forces were reported to have entered Badu 
Danan, between the Webbe Shibeli and the Fafan rivers. Abyssinian 
reports stated that some 170 officers and men of an askari regiment 
stationed near Makale had surrendered. 

January 4th.—Daggah Bur was bombed by Italian planes and 
the equipment of a foreign Red Cross unit a mile outside the town was 
destroyed. The staff, which consisted of two English missionaries 
and two Egyptian doctors, were unhurt. 

A series of aerial bombardments was also reported from the 
north, and the Minister of War estimated that in the Makale district 
some 3,000 bombs had been dropped, including gas bombs. 

January 5th.—It was learnt that the Government had asked the 
League to conduct an enquiry into the way in which hostilities were 
being carried on by the two belligerents, and had promised to give 
the mission entrusted with the enquiry every possible facility. It 
was suggested that the Committee of Thirteen was the competent 
authority. 

The Government accused Italy of attempting to justify her crimes 
by stating they were reprisals against Abyssinian acts of cruelty, and 
this campaign of disparagement and abuse, launched “ by means of 
fabricated publications and faked photographs” in September, was 
now being resumed with a view to misleading public opinion as to the 
responsibility for the odious crimes recently committed. 

The Italian Government was now attempting “ to prepare world 
opinion for the more intensive use which they are about to make of 
means of warfare prohibited by the International Convention, of which 
Italy is a signatory.”” The most callous methods were to be brought 
into play against the Ethiopian people. 

The chief of the Swedish Red Cross issued a contradiction of the 
Italian statement that Ethiopian leaders had taken cover in the Red 
Cross tents. Even the camp’s own escort was nearly two miles away, 
and the deliberation with which the attack was carried out was proved 
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by the fact that the Italian planes, after a reconnaissance flight oye 
the camp the day before, had circled again on the day of the attack 
and then sent over 400 bullets through the operation tent, on which 
a Red Cross flag, 10 feet wide, was flying. 

January 6th.—Heavy rain was reported from north of Dessie 
In the south the Italians were stated to be bombing the valleys of the 
Juba and Ganale Doria. 

It was also reported that Italian planes had been dropping leaflets 
in the north asserting that the Emperor had murdered Lij Yasu ang 
Ras Hailu of Gojjam, and was reigning over Ethiopia as an upstart. 
and calling on the nation to rise against him. 

Italian forces reported the occupation of fresh points along the 
Ganale Doria river. 


Argentina. 

December 28th.—The Ministers of Finance and Agriculture re. 
signed, following the resignation, a few days previously, of the Minister 
of Justice. His retirement had little political significance, but offered 
an opportunity for a reorganization of the Cabinet, which had been 
felt to be necessary ever since August. 

December 31st.—Sefior Ortiz was appointed Minister of Finance : 
Sefior Carcano, Minister of Agriculture ; and Sefior Castillo, Minister 
of Justice and Education. 

January 2nd, 1936.—The Government announced that it had 
recognized as compulsory the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice for all disputes that might arise after their 
declaration to that effect had been ratified by the National Congress. 

The Minister to the Swiss Republic had signed the Protocols of 
signature on December 28th. 

January 7th.—A 24-hour strike was called in Buenos Ayres, in 
sympathy with a strike of builders, and serious disorders occurred. 
Troops were called ut. 


Austria. fm 
December 21st.—It was understood in Vienna that the Government 


had recently replied to enquiries from the Little Entente Governments, 
as to the position regarding a potential restoration of the Hapsburgs, 
in a manner which had fully satisfied those Governments. 

December 23rd.—The Chancellor, in a Christmas broadcast, 
announced an amnesty, to apply to nearly all the Socialists sentenced 
after the conflict of February, 1934, and to a large number of Nazis 
sentenced in connection with the rising of July, 1934. 

He said the Courts had sentenced 1,521 Socialists and grr Nazis 
Of the first, 1,351 had already been released, and of the 170 still in 
prison, 154 would benefit from the amnesty. 

Of the Nazis, 424 had already been released ; 16 would benefit 
from the amnesty, and clemency was being considered in 60 other 
cases. 

The Neuigkeits Weltblatt, commenting on the action of the Italian 
authorities against the Prince Bishop of Bressanone, stated that Italy 
liked to represent her war in Abyssinia as a struggle for civilization 
and progress in a barbaric land. But the South Tirol was not a barbaric 
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land, and such action made “‘ a dangerous hole in the argument that 
italy is fighting for progress and civilization in Abyssinia.” 

“The Stunde, referring to Mr. Eden’s appointment, expressed 
apprehension lest, by intensifying the pressure of sanctions, it should 
lead to a European war. The Neue Frete Presse said that through 
the appointment “ clarity is restored, and vacillation ended. Sureness 
of purpose is always a gain, for it enables others to make their 
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Bulgaria. 


January 5th.—The Government ordered the dissolution of the 
“National Legion,” a Fascist body, which was modelled on the Nazi 
system, with some 40,000 members, organized on Storm Troop lines. 
in foreign policy it was stated to aim at a powerful bloc of South Slav 
States in alliance with Germany. 

A smaller Fascist group called the “‘ Home Defence” was also 
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December 26th.—Notes were exchanged between the Premier and 
. the Japanese Minister in settlement of the tariff dispute, providing 
ce; 





that Japan would cancel, as from January Ist, the surtax of 50 per 
cent. ad valorem imposed on July 20th on wheat and other products, 
while Canada would cancel the surtax of 334 per cent. levied on all 
imports from Japan since August 5th. 
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Chile. 
January 2nd, 1936.—The Pan-American Labour Conference 
opened in Santiago and was attended by 70 delegates, including 8 from 


the International Labour Office. 
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China. 

December 18th.—The Hopei-Chahar Political Council was formally 
inaugurated in Peking. General Sung Cheh-yuan, the chairman, 
referred to the need of co-operating with Japan ; he also sent an open 
letter to the students in Peking and Tientsin assuring them that there 
was no difference between the new Council and the Council in Canton. 
















5° Several thousand university students at Tientsin demonstrated 
against the formation of the Council. 

- December 19th.—In Shanghai some 4,000 students demonstrated 

ed against the establishment of the Council. 

- December 20th.—The British Vice-Consul at Peking proceeded to 

P Tangshan to act as observer in connection with the Kailan Mines. 

7 December 23rd.—Students in Shanghai seized a train due to leave 

” for Nanking, demanding free passage in order to present a petition for 

Ft stronger action against the autonomy movement. , 

December 25th.—Further disturbances occurred in Nanking, 

- Shanghai and Hankow, and Tang Yu-jen was shot and killed in 

Shanghai. (He was a former Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 





had taken a leading part in the negotiations with Japan). 
December 26th.—Martial Law was declared in Nanking, Shanghai 


and Hankow. 
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December 27th.—Sung Cheh-yuan seized control of the Peking. 
Mukden railway at Tientsin. He was reported to have taken the step 
to forestall an extension to Tientsin of the autonomous area set up 
by Yin Ju-ken, in Tungchow. The latter place was occupied by 4 
detachment of Japanese troops, and the ‘ Council” was recognized 
as a “* Government ” by the Japanese. 

According to reports from Kalgan Mongol cavalry occupied the 
town of Chiangpei on behalf of Manchukuo. (Kuyuan and Paochang 
were already in Manchukuo hands). 

General Su Fan-ting, the Chief of Staff, First Army Corps, at- 
tempted to kill himself at the shrine of Sun Yat-sen as a protest against 
the encroachments on Chinese sovereignty. 

December 29th.—Shanghai students formed a “* National Students’ 
Salvation Corporation,” which passed a resolution against resorting 
to strikes and demonstrations until other methods had been tried to 
rouse the people against Japanese infringements of the country’s 
sovereignty. 

December 30th.—The National Government proposed to th 
Japanese Government that a fundamental readjustment of Sino 
Japanese relations should be undertaken. The Japanese Governmen: 
were reported to have readily agreed. 

January Ist, 1936.—Speaking at the celebration of the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of the Republic the President of the 
National Government, Mr. Lin Shen, appealed for national co-operation 
to secure local autonomy and constitutionalism, in conformity with 
the Sun Yat-sen code. 

He announced the proposed publication of the draft Constitution 


on May 5th, and the calling of the People’s National Congress on 
November 12th. 

The rendition of the British settlement at Kuling, in Kiangsi, was 
formally completed, and Chinese flags were hoisted. (The agreement 
for this bad been signed on December 30th). 

January 7tk.—The Communists in Hunan were reported to have 
been defeated and to have retreated to the border of Kweichow. 


Czechoslovakia. 


December 18th.—Dr. Benes was elected President of the Republic 
at a joint sitting of the Senate and Chamber. He received 340 votes 
out of a total of 440; 24 votes went to Professor Nemec, and there 
were 76 blank papers. He was supported by all the Coalition parties, 
the Slovak and German Clerical parties, and by the Communists. 

The Cabinet resigned, but was asked by the new President to 
remain in office. 


December 18th.—Nahas Pasha, in a statement to a British press 
correspondent, emphasized that the Wafd was determined not to 
share with any other group the privilege of negotiating the treaty with 
Great Britain, and was also determined not to deviate in any essential 
detail from the 1930 draft. 

He said there could be no question of a Coalition Cabinet being 
formed ; the Government would be constituted from the Parliamentary 
majority, 7.e., the Wafd. The other parties would form the Opposition. 
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December 19th.—The Electoral Law was re-enacted, in the form 
of that of 1923 with slight modifications. 

The Minister of Education ordered the universities and schools, 
which had been closed, to re-open on December 30th. 

December 30th.—The High Commissioner was received by the 
Prime Minister, to whom he made a communication in reply to the 
Note from the United Front. This was understood to state that the 
British Government had no desire indefinitely to delay the discussion 
of the future relations between the two countries. But the crisis 
arising from the Abyssinian cenflict and the change of Foreign Secre- 
tary in Great Britain made it impossible for the Government to give 
immediate attention to the question, though they hoped to be able 
to deal with it at an early date. It was emphasized that the delay 
was not a manceuvre to gain time. 

In any case, the Government had no objection to negotiating with 
a constitutional Egyptian Government based on the coming General 
Election. The hope was expressed that this frank reply would not be 
misunderstood or give rise to renewed disorders. 

December 31st.—The opening meeting in Cairo of the Congress of 
the International Surgical Society was the occasion of unruly demon- 
strations by students, who interfered with tbe arrival of delegates and 
created a disturbance in the Hall. Nahas Pasha attempted to calm 
the mob, but without success, and the Prime Minister was received 
with jeers, when he tried to intervene. 

January 1st, 1936.—The Prime Minister issued a statement de- 
plering tne behaviour of the students at the Surgical Congress, and 
particularly the anti-British cries. He also published instructions 
issued to the police to enforce the provisions of the law of 1923 against 
illegal assemblies and disturbances of order. 

January 5th.—The President of the Egyptian Pro-Abyssinia 
Society, which equipped the medical mission to Abyssinia, protested 
to the League Secretary and to the International Red Cross at Geneva 
against the bombing of the camp near Daggah Bur. 

January 6th.—The Wafd Party was understood to have decided 
to organize young members in quasi-military formations, with dis- 
tinctive uniform, including a blue shirt, and a special form of salute. 

The new formations were, it was stated, to be looked upon as the 
basis of the Egyptian Army of the future. 

Confirmation of attack on Red Cross Ambulance at Daggah Bur. 


(See Great Britain). 


France. 
December 18th.—M. Herriot resigned the leadership of the Radical 


Party, following criticism of his conduct in not taking up a firmer 
stand against the Anglo-French peace proposals. 

December 19th.—The Chamber concluded the discussion of the 
Budget by passing it as a whole by 377 votes to 166. 

December 20th.—M. Laval returned to Paris from Geneva and 
stated that he had no intention of resigning. 

The press of the Left, commenting on Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech, 
said he had explained very clearly his reasons for failing to press for 
an oil embargo, but said nothing to justify approval of M. Laval’s 
proposals as a desirable alternative. 
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In the pro-Government press it was admitted that M. Laval was 
not prepared to support either an oil embargo or its consequences 
unless Signor Mussolini were first offered a basis of negotiation ang 
rejected it. It was emphatically denied, on the other hand, that he 
had even hinted or given the impression that his previous assurances 
of French support, should England be attacked, were invalid. 

December 23rd.—M. Laval sent a message to Mr. Eden cop. 
gratulating him and addressing to him “ the expression of my very 
sincere and confident friendship. I am happy to pursue with you 
the task of concord and peace which is common to both our countries,” 

M. Laval received the Italian Ambassador, who was understood 
to have informed him that Italy would not now reply to the peace 
proposals. 

The Senate rejected, by 68 votes, a Government amendment to 
the Bill for the suppression of the political leagues (to the effect that 
the right to dissolve them should rest with the Courts, and not with 
the Minister of the Interior). 

The three Bills providing for the ‘“‘ disarmament ” of the leagues 
were then passed by 207 votes to 84. They incorporated the Senate 
Commission’s suggestion that the Government should be responsible 
for the dissolution of any league, with a decree signed by the President 
of the Republic. (This was a third alternative, as the Chamber wished 
the onus of dissolution to be on the Minister of the Interior and the 
Conseil d’ Etat). 

December 26th.—The Chamber discussed the Army Law, and an 
amendment exempting the eldest sons of large families from part of 
their service was referred to the Army Committee, at the instigation 
of M. Laval. (The Minister of War opposed the amendment, stating 
that it would mean the loss of 16,000 effectives a year, and put the 
question of confidence against it. The Government secured an ad- 
journment before the vote was taken, and on resumption it was 
announced that the Army Committee wished all amendments to be 
referred to them. This was believed to have saved the Government 
from defeat). 

The Law prolonged the period of service from 12 months to 18 in 
the current year, and to 2 years in future years, and lowered the calling- 
up age to 20. It was later adopted by the Chamber, without the 
amendment. 

December 27th.—The debate in the Chamber on the Prime 
Minister’s policy opened, and M. Laval reviewed the developments of 
the past weeks. The peace proposals had been described as “ dead ” 
by the British; the Abyssinians had been shocked at the share of 
sacrifice they would have had to accept ; while the Italians ‘‘ did not 
bring to the examination of our suggestions the diligence and the 
comprehension which we had the right to expect. I may add that a 
certain speech did not make our task any easier.” 

He did not regret the efforts he had made ; some day they would 
have to re-establish peace. The essential question and the only one 
which had to be examined by the Chamber was whether the policy he 
had followed was in conformity or not with the interests of the country. 
He had never, by acts or by words, failed to honour their engage- 
ments, and he had not hesitated to make towards Great Britain the 
undertaking to go to her assistance at sea, on land, and in the air if 
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che were attacked by Italy while applying sanctions, and “I now,” 
ne said, “ publicly renew the declaration which I then made to the 
British Ambassador, and have since confirmed in Paris, to Sir Samuel 
Hoare himself.” 

He also asked : “* Why should I not confess my fear, my obsession, 
with the possibility of an incident such as we have seen so often in 
history, Which might drag our country into a war that I have done 
everything to avoid?” He quoted Sir Samuel Hoare’s words 
regarding the dangers of applying the oil sanction, and reminded the 













































Tes,’ 
stood House that severe measures had already been taken in the financial 
peace ~~ economic fields. He next quoted Sir Austen Chamberlain’s words 
, Parliament regarding the importance of the League never losing 
it to sight of the fact that sanctions were not an end in themselves, but only 
that a means to an end, and if this end could be reached more quickly by 
with negotiations, “‘ negotiations are not only allowed by the terms of the 
Covenant, but the Covenant makes it a duty to pursue them.” 
gues The League, he was convinced, would condemn itself to failure 
nate if it refused to recognize the limits of its powers. Actually it had 
sible always recognized them, and it was at Geneva that the formula of 
dent regional pacts was conceived and devised. Failing agreements of 
shed that kind, the automatic application of Article 16 would always remain 
the uncertain and of limited scope. 
In conclusion, he fully admitted that Franco-British co-operation 
an was an essential element in the security of Europe, and said: “I 
t of have not failed in this co-operation. . . . I should not think of re- 
‘ion proaching Great Britain with having finally rejected proposals drawn 
ing up in Paris in collaboration with the British Secretary of State. . . .” 
the M. Blum accused the Premier of practising a personal policy. 
ad- He continued to threaten the country with a false alternative: his 
vas policy or war. Dictatorship always meant war ; peace depended upon 
be equal rights between nations and their support of one another. To-day 
nt a collective system was showing its power for the first time, but instead 
of rejoicing at this, the Government had shown sympathy for the 
in aggressor. 
g- M. Delbos, the Chairman of the Socialist-Radical Group in the 
he Chamber, declared that M. Laval’s policy had failed. Sanctions did 
not mean war, and M. Laval had forgotten that Geneva was the 
1e rallying point of Europe. 
of M. Paul Reynaud emphasized that it was not only Italy they had 
< to fear, but Germany. In Mein Kampf, which was the text book of 
of German youth, it was laid down that Germany must ensure the 
t neutrality of Britain in order to have France at her mercy. 
e The movement in Great Britain in favour of the League and 
2 collective security was a god-send for France, who had now to choose 
between Italy and Great Britain. War would certainly come if France 
1 were separated from England. 





December 28th.—The Chamber concluded the debate with the 
passing of a vote of confidence in the Government by a majority of 
43 votes. This followed the defeat of a Radical motion, expressing 
regret ‘that the Government did not more clearly give proof to the 
world of the fidelity of France to the policy she has constantly followed 
since 1919,” by 296 votes to 276. 

During the debate, a Socialist-Radical Deputy, speaking on 
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behalf of all the eastern part of the country, referred to the rearmament 
of Germany and insisted that, to preserve France from war, the defence 
of the frontier must be accompanied by collective security and mutua) 
assistance, and by “ the closest collaboration with England.” 

M. Laval gave details of the close collaboration in which he had 
examined the situation with the British Ministers, and said: “ We 
set aside military sanctions and a naval blockade, as well as the closing 
of the Suez Canal. . . . We set aside all sanctions which might lead 
to war. There has never been the slightest disagreement between me 
and my British colleagues.” 

After a tribute to Sir Samuel Hoare, he went on to say that the 
oil sanction was “not a question of the moment because, as Great 
Britain has stated, this sanction depends at present on one non-member 
of the League—the United States. A decision cannot be reached in 
America before January 15th, and the League Council does not meet 
until January 2oth.” 

So serious a step, however, would mean partial mobilization for 
France, and this, according to the Versailles Treaty, would require a 
decree to be quickly ratified by Parliament. When the time came for 
this he would leave the Deputies to judge for themselves. 

France had been blamed for not having moved a ship or a soldier 
to help England, but Article 16 provided for the application of the 
undertakings of the League. At nc moment had the question been 
raised at the Council. On the other hand, they had spontaneously 
rejected military sanctions. 

The British Ambassador had asked him whether France would 


support Britain in conformity with Article 16. He had replied formally 
on October 18th, but the Left said that while giving this assurance, 
he had let it be understood that France would not respect her under- 


ee 


takings. ‘I could accept this insult for myself,”’ he said ; I do not 


accept it for my country.” 

Actually, a _ political agreement having been reached on 
October 18th, the Admiralties in Paris and London began conversa- 
tions, which were extended on December gth and roth to the army 
and air staffs. France was the only one of the 54 States to have taken 
these technical measures. 

He had also been reproached with warning Rome too late. In 
fact, in July the Ambassador in Rome bad drawn the Duce’s attention 
to the situation and told him France would remain faithful to the 
Covenant, and this had been repeated in August and in October. 

M. Laval gave an emphatic denial to the story that in January 
he had given Mussolini a free hand to make war in Abyssinia. All 
he had done was to undertake that France would refrain from seeking 
economic concessions in one part of that country in return for a similar 
undertaking by Italy with regard to another part. 

He also explained M. Frangois-Poncet’s recent conversation with 
Herr Hitler, declaring that he himself had no thought of agreement 
with Germany save within the framework of general European security. 
He affirmed his loyalty to the Pact with the Soviet Government as 
part, and only as part, of that system. 

December 30th.—M. Reynaud resigned the Chairmanship of the 
Republican Centre Party, following criticism of his speech in the 
Chamber by M. Tardieu, who resigned from the Party. The latter, 
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1 a letter, said: “* You represented the problem as a simple option 
petween Italy, as breaker of the Covenant, and England, as guardian 
‘it. That is not the question. It is Great Britain “who i is responsible 
jor the continued lack of organization for sanctions. It was she who 
wrecked the organization when the Herriot Ministry proposed it in 
1924.. It was she who wrecked it when my Government defended it 


t Geneva in 1932.’ 

December 31st.—The Senate passed the Budget for 1936 in second 
reading by 250 votes to 17. It showed expenditure at 40,414,722,325 
francs, and receipts at 40,289,102,006 francs. 

As the outflow of gold had ceased the Bank rate was reduced 
from 6 to § per cent., with corresponding reductions in other rates. 

The Report of the Senate Finance Committee on the Budget 
as passed in first reading by the Chamber showed that the Government 
had already exceeded their legal limits of borrowing. It also estimated 
that the amount really saved by the decree laws was only 2,500 millions, 
and stated that the actual deficit for 1935 was 6,500 millions or more. 

In 1936 further savings might amount to some 5,000 millions, 
but the Treasury would still have to borrow heavily. 

The Committee of the Republican Centre Group decided not to 
accept M. Tardieu’s resignation, but to ask him to take M. Reynaud’s 
place as chairman. 

M. Reynaud replied to M. Tardieu’s letter by saying that the 
recent decision of England to support the policy of sanctions, even 
though belated, was now the only chance of peace. M. Tardieu was 
ipparently sorry for the aggressor, regarding him as a victim of 
injustice ; he also sought to discourage Great Britain, which had at 
last adopted the policy desired by France for many years. 

January 1st, 1936.—The Chamber passed the Budget with the 
totals shown as: Revenue, 40,449,887,006 francs ; and Expenditure, 
40,437,808,525 francs ; giving a surplus of 12,078,541. 

It was only at the fifth reading by the Chamber that final agree- 
ment between it and the Senate was reached. 

Emergency expenditure for ‘“‘ armament, equipment, and advances 
for public works ” was placed in a separate “ extraordinary ” Budget, 
and amounted to 6,230,000,000 francs to be covered by borrowing. 

Address by Ambassador in Rome. (See Italy). 


January 6th—A Trade Agreement with the Soviet was signed 
in Paris, being an extension, until the end of 1936, of the agreement 


signed on January 11th, 1934. 


Germany. 
December 18th.—The Protestant Bishop of Silesia was arrested 


and dismissed from his office by Herr Kerrl, for examining theological 


students. (He was Dr. Zauker, a leading member of the Confessional 


Movement). 
December 20th.—Herr Kerrl appointed committees to administer 


the Church in four Prussian provinces and in Saxony, and issued a 
reminder that under his ordinance of December 2nd it was not per- 
missible for the Confessionals’ Provisional Administration or the 
Council of Brethren to exercise executive or administrative functions 
in the districts for which he had appointed his committees. 
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December 22nd.—The Minister of War was understood to hay, 
instructed the Commander-in-Chief to form a “ Soldiers’ League ” 
for all reservists and others who had served in the new armies since 
the War. It was to take the place of the various ex-soldiers’ organj- 
zations. 

A warning was issued to farmers that the Secret Police would 
proceed ruthlessly against “‘ saboteurs ” of the nation’s food supplies 
(Farmers were reported to be discontented with the fixed prices for 
milk, and to be withholding supplies). 

Supplies of eggs and butter was reported to be short in mam 
places. 

The Vélkisher Beobachtey announced that the Jewish-owned arms 
factory, known as “‘ Simsons,”’ at Suhl, had been taken over by the 
Nazi Party, and all Jewish capital eliminated. (It was one of those 
permitted to continue making armaments under the Treaty of 
Versailles). ; 

The Angriff and the Schwarze Korps (the organ of the S.S., and 
indirectly, of the Secret Police) accused the British press of treating 
the Church struggle as a subject for accounts of the character of a 
serial “ thriller.” 

December 24th.—Dr. Jacobi, the head of the Berlin Regional 
Confessional Synod, was placed under house arrest for three days by 
the Secret Police, in order to prevent him from preaching, owing to a 
remark he had made in criticism of the Church Committees appointed 
by Herr Kerrl. 

The Nazi press proclaimed that Dr. Jacobi had a non-Aryan 
grandfather. 

December 26th.—The Prussian Minister of the Interior issued a 
second regulation interpreting the Nuremberg Law of September 15th. 
This defined Jews holding public office who were being dismissed as 
‘“*members of the State,”” and not “ Reich citizens.”” They were con- 
sidered unworthy to hold office. They were not a national minority, 
it was explained, but a racial (vélkische) minority, as they did not 
possess a State of their own. 

Those officials who had to leave without pensions and Jewish 
holders of offices of which the income was derived from fees might 
receive subsistence allowances, ‘‘ if worthy and in need.” 


December 28th.—Resignation of League High Commissioner for 
Refugees from Germany. (See League of Nations). 

December 31st.—No information appeared in the press of Mr. 
McDonald’s resignation of the office of High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 

Dr. Jacobi was again placed under house arrest for the period 
of New Year. (He had intended to conduct the Watch-night service 
at the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church in Berlin). 

Dr. Goebbels broadcast a speech in which he said that, in a dis- 
turbed and turbulent world, Germany was like a tranquil and placid 
island of internal and external peace. Abroad people might criticize 
the régime, but one thing was indisputable: the whole world envied 
Germany in that she was in a position to work for the future, that her 
people trusted their régime, and that they could look forward with 
confidence to the coming developments. 
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January Ist, 1936.—Herr Hitler issued a New Year’s message, 
broadcast by Dr. Goebbels, in which he said that in 1933 they had 
aptured power internally, in 1934 they had consolidated it and 
prepared for the recovery of external freedom, and in 1935 they had 
achieved this and had also achieved the further application of Nazi 
fundamental principles within the country. 

3esides restoring the political position of Germany, however, 
they had succeeded in carrying through and continuing the work of 
economic reconstruction. They must appreciate, however, the respon- 
sibilities which the new arms laid upon them. To remain a bulwark 
of European discipline against the Bolshevist enemy of mankind would 
be their most ardent effort in the coming year ; but their highest effort 
should be directed to securing external peace for their new-found 
national life of honour and freedom. 

January 2nd.—The official news agency published the news of 
the resignation of Mr. J. G. McDonald, accompanied by an abridged 
summary of his letter to the League. 

A commentary on his letter made no attempt to rebut the allega- 
tions made concerning the treatment of Jews, but said that “ seventeen 
vears after the close of the War an authoritative department of the 
League Secretariat recollects the obligations of humanity.” The 
nationals of States defeated in the War did not succeed in arousing any 
sympathy in the world. Because Germany had at last sought to create 
in internal settlement in face of exploitation and excessive foreign 
influence, people abroad thought themselves permitted to indulge in 
\dverse criticism. 

Opinion in Germany was that the League must first concern itself 
with the way in which minorities and confessions were treated within 
the States which belong to it, before it could claim to concern itself 
with the way in which Germany accomplished the internal building 
up of the nation. 

The press published a report by the Hamburg Chamber of Com- 
merce in which it was argued that Germany’s geographical position, 
population, and high degree of industrialization gave her a better 
claim than any other country to large colonial economic areas. The 
raw material and foreign exchange difficulties were largely a Colonial 
problem, and projects which would concede to Germany only economic 
influence in oversea territories would not fulfil her requirements. 


January 4th.—The Railway Company announced that, as from 
January 2oth, a 5 per cent. surcharge would be imposed on goods 
traffic freights. It was explained that, to balance the Budget in 1936, 
it was necessary to increase the working receipts by 165 million marks. 


January 5th—The D.A.Z., referring to President Roosevelt’s 
Message to Congress, noted ironically that ‘the Americas were held 
up as a pattern to the Old World, and remarked that when the needy 
nations were exhorted to patience by the U.S.A., it should not be 
forgotten that America, wealthy in land, raw materials, man power, 
and money, had helped to curtail the living room of the Old World 
by its trade policy and its barriers to emigration. 

The Angriff, stating that Mr. Roosevelt claimed that the true 
moral conscience spoke only under the banner of American democracy, 
said this only showed how little democracies understood systems of 
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government which were not patterned after the models of Washington 
Paris, or London. 

The military history of the past 100 years counted far more war 
of democratically organized States than of Napoleonic adventures 
It was a modern American President who, through the Versaill« 
Treaty, left the world in a condition which in no way secured democracy 
but created the soil for dictatorships. 

January 6th.—The 10,000 ton battleship Admiral Graf Spee was 
commissioned at Kiel. 

The Leader of the Reich Youth issued a message foreshadowing 
the conscription of children from the age of 1o for athletics, pre- 
military, and social and political training in the State Youth organiza. 
tions. They would first join the Reich Youth League, and at 14 the 
best of them would enter the Nazi Party’s Hitler Youth Organisation, 
At 18 they would go on into the Labour Service, and thence to the 


armed forces. 


Great Britain. 

December 18th.—Sir Samuel Hoare resigned his office as Foreign 
Secretary, and his resignation was accepted. 

It was announced in Parliament that the Government was setting 
up an Empire Settlement Board, consisting of 8 members, 3 official, 
and 5 non-official, with the Under-Secretary of the Dominions as 
chairman. The members would consider and advise the Secretary 
of State on specific proposals for schemes of migration and any matters 
related to oversea settlement which he might refer to them. 

December 19th.—Sir Samuel Hoare, in a personal statement in 
the House of Commons, said, that, owing partly to his absence from 
London, criticism, doubt, and sometimes, perhaps, misrepresentation 
had so far gained possession of the field that it was very difficult for 
him at the present moment to put up any line of defence at all. 

Ever since he had been at the Foreign Office he had been obsessed 
with the urgency of two grave issues. ‘* Day in and day out,” he said, 
‘**T have been obsessed with the urgent necessity of doing everything 
in my power to prevent a European conflagration. Secondly, I have 
been no less obsessed with the urgent duty of doing everything in my 
power to avoid an isolated war between Great Britain and Italy.” 

In spite of all their efforts, and his attempts to mobilize world 
opinion at Geneva, war had broken out, and “‘ every day that it con- 
tinued it involved the world in greater and more dangerous problems. 
There was trouble in the East ; there was trouble in Egypt ; there 
was trouble brewing in more than one quarter of Europe; and, not 
least, there was the depressing fact that the war seemed to be com- 
promizing British relations with a large body of public opinion in 
France.” A great body of opinion there was intensely nervous of a 
breach with Italy, and of anything that was likely to weaken French 
defence. He, therefore, allowed no day to pass without attempting 
to find a peaceful settlement. 

That was the position after the Election; they were engaged in 
a double task, and in both fields, that of collective action and that of 
peaceful negotiations. They reached a turning point about a fortnight 
ago, when it was clear that a new situation was about to be created 
by the question of the oil embargo. It seemed clear that, were it 
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imposed generally, it might have such an effect on the hostilities as 


ington 
to force their termination. Just because of its effectiveness the situation 








re Wars J immediately became more dangerous. 

Ntures, “From all sides,” he went on, “‘ we received reports that no 
Tsailles J responsible Government could disregard that Italy would regard the 
racy, Hoi] embargo as a military sanction or an act involving war against 





her. - We had no fear as a nation whatever of any Italian threats. 
if the Italians attacked us we should retaliate, and, judging from our 
past history, we should retaliate with full success. What was in our 
minds was... that an isolated attack of this kind launched upon one 
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, pre- MM Power without, it may be—and I shall refer to this subject again in 
aniza- // , minute—without, it may be, the full support of the other Powers, 
4 the Hi would, it seemed to me, almost inevitably lead to the dissolution of 





the League.” 

In these circumstances he had gone to Paris, and it was in an 
itmosphere of threatened war that the conversations began. It was 
so an atmosphere in which the majority of the member States 
indeed, the totality of the member States—appeared to be opposed to 
military action. It was a moment of great urgency. He did not feel 
justified in proposing any postponement of the oil embargo unless it 
could be shown to the League that negotiations had actually started. 
It was a moment when no member State except Britain had taken any 
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cial, 
5 as military precautions. 
tary Lastly, it was a moment when it seemed to him that Anglo-French 
ters o-operation was essential if there was to be no breach at Geneva. 
For two days he had discussed with M. Laval, not terms to be imposed 
In on the belligerents, but proposals that might bring the two parties 
‘om into the same room, and might make subsequent regotiation possible. 
1on The proposals were neither British nor French, but were simply 
for the only basis on which peace seemed remotely possible—the minimum 
basis on which the French Government were prepared to proceed. 
sed “| felt that the issues were so grave,” he went on, “ and the dangers 
id, of the continuance of the war so serious that it was worth making the 
ng attempt, and that it was essential to maintain Anglo-French unity.” 
ve The proposals were immensely less favourable to Italy than the 
ny demand made by Signor Mussolini in June, and on later occasions. He 
had equally been thinking of the Abyssinian side of the controversy, 
ld not only of the Italian side, but “‘ I have been terrified,’ he went on, 
n- “with the thought . . . that we might lead Abyssinia on to think 
S. that the League could do more than it can do, that in the end we should 
re find a terrible moment of disillusionment in which it might be that 
t Abyssinia would be destroyed altogether as an independent State. 





It was on that account that the telegram had gone to Addis Ababa 
asking the Emperor to give favourable consideration to the possibility 
of negotiations.” 

There were only two ways of ending a war—either peace by 
negotiation or peace by surrender. “ If it is to be peace by negotiation, 
| do not believe that when the time comes it will not be found that 
peace will have to be made upon the three principles that I stated at 
the beginning of my speech ” (?.e., international supervision, territorial 
exchanges, and opportunities for Italian expansion and settlement). 

His own belief was that the end of the war would come by peace 
by negotiation, and it would then be found that the three principles 
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he had stated would be the basis of it. The present negotiations },) 
failed, but the problem of settlement still remained. 

It was now necessary that all the members of the League shoyja 
take stock of the situation. They had co-operated in economy, 
sanctions, but this economic pressure had not so far brought them 
into the danger zone ; “ now that we are entering a new phase . __ 

I believe we are entering upon a much more dangerous phase.” (ther 
States had done their best, but up to the present they had taken no 
military precautions. Britain alone had done so. “ There is the 
British Fleet in the Mediterranean, there are the British reinforcements 
in Egypt, in Malta and Aden. Not a ship, not a machine, not a man 
has been moved by any other member State. Now that negotiations 
have failed, we must have something more than these genera) 
protestations of loyalty to the League . . . without this active 
co-operation it will be impossible to have more than an unsatisfactory 
peace. You cannot have a 100 per cent. peace if you have only got 
5 per cent. co-operation that goes to the making of it.”’ 

The aggressor always had a great advantage, and, in the con- 
ditions of modern warfare, could strike with appalling speed. Unless 
these facts were faced, either the League would break up, or a most 
unsatisfactory peace would result. It was ‘“‘a choice between the 
full co-operation of all the member States and the kind of unsatis- 
factory compromise that was contemplated in the suggestions which 
M. Laval and I put up.” 

In conclusion, Sir Samuel said his conscience was clear ; “ looking 
at the situation as it is, looking back at the position in which I was 
placed a fortnight ago, I say to the House that I cannot honestly 
recant.” 

Mr. Baldwin admitted that when the Foreign Secretary went 
to Paris there was an absence of liaison during that Sunday. “ W: 
were not aware until it had been accomplished that an agreement had 
been come to.”” On Monday morning he had received the letter from 
Sir Samuel “‘ urging that the Cabinet might endorse what he had 
done, as he believed it to be a necessary piece of work at the moment.” 
The leakage then occurred, and “ we were summoned to consider 
whether we would endorse the action of our colleague or whether we 
would repudiate it. . . . We had to decide quickly because we knew 
that a storm of questions would be upon us, and that the matter would 
be raised in this House. We none of us liked the proposals; we 
thought they went too far. We were all in favour of striving for 
peace. I stressed that during the Election again and again.” 

If they repudiated them they would have had to let the French 
know at once that an agreement, at any rate on those lines, was 
impossible. ‘* Here, although we were all responsible,’’ he went on, 
‘the chief responsibility was mine, as it must be, and I decided at 
once that I must support the colleague who was not present.”’ 

His first instinct, and it would have been that of every one in 
the House, was to stand by a colleague who was absent. “I can 
quite see, looking back, that I ought at any cost to have fetched back 
my colleague from Switzerland. I see that, and I acknowledge it 
frankly.” 

This, he agreed, was an error of judgment, for which he was 
chiefly responsible. But there was a lesson to be learned from it, and 
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shat was that the practice of sending Ministers in high positions to 
hold discussions abroad ought not to be continued. The maintenance 
of liaison, even if it meant delay, was essential. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Baldwin said for their part they had 

always been perfectly content to leave the proposals entirely for the 
decision of the League. “It is perfectly obvious now that the 
osals are absolutely and completely dead.” 
He felt that the question of the future of the League and the 
risk that by adhering to it they “ found themselves standing alone 
to do what ought to be done by everybody ” was one on which every 
Member would have to do a lot of hard thinking. If only everyone 
who had power to help rendered it at once, peace could be brought 
by the force which then would be brought to bear. 

After all, the ultimate sanction of the League itself was an 
immensely superior force, but if that force could not be employed at 
once, there was “ the awful danger of the slow dragging of one country 
after another into war, and no one can tell what the end will be.”’ 

Earl Winterton considered the speeches of the Opposition were 
“totally divorced from the hard and serious facts of a most difficult 
international situation.”” Eastern European countries, the Balkan 
countries, made no secret of the fact that the moment there was any 
war, whether on behalf of the League or in any other way in any part 
of Europe, they would cross each other’s frontiers. 

He then defended M. Laval, pointing out that but for him there 
would have been a Fascist dictatorship in France. “‘ Apart from 
that,” he went on, “‘ how can we expect to carry this through if we 
try to act as the governess of all Europe ? With whom are we going 
to work if the Left Wing succeeds in driving France away ? Germany, 
Russia, Japan, the United States? Ask Senator Borah; he will 
give you the answer. Ask Mr. Hearst; ask any American politician 
of any party if he is prepared at this moment to co-operate in European 
affairs, and you will get the answer.” 

Speaking in the House of Lords, Lord Halifax said: ‘ This effort 
towards peace, rightly or wrongly, is dead,” and he went on: “I am 
prepared to admit that we made a mistake—not the mistake, perhaps, 
that is commonly attributed to us, but the mistake of not appreciating 
the damage that, rightly or wrongly, these terms would be held by 
public opinion to inflict upon the cause we were pledged to serve.” 

He then said that the Foreign Secretary had gone to Paris with 
no Cabinet instructions as to possible terms to be put forward to the 
belligerents, because he had not gone to discuss terms of conciliation, 
but matters quite unconnected with the Abyssinian problem. The 
Government only heard the results of his efforts on Monday, Decem- 
ber oth. He explained that delay in taking a decision in London 
was “absolutely stopped for us” by the leakage of the terms and 
the immediate repercussions all over the world. 

They could only refuse assent at the price of repudiating their 
Foreign Secretary, who was absent. On the one hand, it was open 
to the Government to support a colleague who had done more for the 
League than almost any man in public life in any country. The terms 
themselves were based on exactly identical principles, however these 
principles were extended, with those that had actuated the work of 
the Committee of Five. The other course open to them was to re- 
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pudiate the Foreign Secretary, unheard and unable to place hj 
before his colleagues. 

The alternative was to support him, sharing criticism for pro- 
posals which, though the Government were not unduly disposed ¢, 
favour them, were not subversive of the whole policy of the League 
were only a basis for negotiation, and which, in the view of the Fren¢, 
Government, certainly represented the minimum terms on which the 
Government of Italy would be likely to enter into any peaceful dis. 
cussion of the settlement of the dispute. There was never any questioy 
of penalizing Ethiopia if she did not see her way to accept. 

This effort for peace was dead, and it was not yet time ty 
appraise the consequences. Some things stood out, however, the firs 
of which was the danger that attached to direct meetings between 
responsible Foreign Ministers other than at Geneva. The second 
thing was the rally of opinion in Great Britain, in the Dominions. 
and all over the world, to the support of the cause of the League. 

If the League had been universal its power would be overwhelming 
But the world in which they lived was different, and they did them. 
selves no good by forgetting that it was different. It behoved aij 
men of common sense to recognize both the risks and the limitations 
that were involved in the pursuit of League ideals. 

The existence of risks was responsible for the greed of isolationists, 
who sought to avoid risks by enclosing themselves inside the insecure 
barrier of isolation. But no salvation lay along that path. They 
were forced back on the greatest measure of collective action that 
could be obtained, and that would not serve the cause of peace unless 
those who professed loyalty to it were prepared and ready to use 
their strength for it. 

As for the limitations, it was easy to speak about no reward being 
given to the aggressor. It was essential to be honest with the facts 
they might deplore it, but it was a fact that it was force that was the 
instrument by which much of world policy to-day was directly and 
vitally affected. It cut right across the ideals of the Covenant, but 
it was not more, in his judgment, than a reflection of the difference 
between the Covenant as it was conceived in the minds of those who 
planned it and as it existed. 

In conclusion, he said: ‘“* The Foreign Secretary goes, but the 
League remains, and remains the basis of international endeavour, 
and with the failure of these proposals the position reverts to that 
which it was before the proposals were made. H.M. Government will 
continue to support it, and to support the League in all action that 
the other members may, with ourselves, think it right, appropriate 
and possible to take.” 


December 20th.—In a speech at Birmingham Mr. Chamberlain 
said that if they had made an error of judgment they had in no way 
changed their policy, nor intentionally departed in any way from 
the undertakings given at the Election. They had imposed sanctions 
with the object of shortening the war and at the same time had searched 
in every direction for some means of effecting a peaceful settlement, 
and he reminded his hearers that the League had specially deputed 
to them and to France the task of trying to find a basis for negotia- 
tion ; it was not a task which they had sought. 
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lis After referring to the urgency of trying to reach agreement and 


»{ the dangers involved in making sanctions more effective, he said 


Case 









1 pro. MME shat when an agreement was made by Sir Samuel Hoare with M. Laval 
Sed to MM he, of course, expected that it would be examined by the Cabinet. He 
€ague [did not know what, in fact, took place—that the agreement would 
"Tench leak out and that, on the Monday, the press not only stated that he 






and M. Laval had agreed, but reported the terms. 

“We decided,”’ he went on, *“‘ that we could not throw him over, 
and although we might have preferred to alter the proposals, we were 
not justified in doing so in the circumstances.” 

They took their decision and accepted the responsibility for it. 
They agreed now they had made a mistake. The proposals were 
dead, and they would not be revived ; “ we must therefore go back 
to the policy of sanctions, and in due course | trust that the nations of 
the League will show, as I believe they will show, that they are pre- 
pared to make themselves ready to resist any attack that may be 
made on any one of their number.” 
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ning, Me ma ; 
lem- December 22nd.—The appointment of Mr. Anthony Eden as 
| al) @@ Foreign Secretary was announced. 

ions It was understood that the Government had, on December 6th, 





isked the Mediterranean Powers (Spain, Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia 
ind Rumania) whether they would support Great Britain in the event 
of a sudden attack by Italy. 

The question was also raised by the British delegation at Geneva. 
















hat December 30th.—Reply of the Government to the Note from the 

less Mg Egyptian United Front. (See Egyft). 

use January 2nd, 1936.—Trade Agreement with Yugoslavia in con- 
nection with application of sanctions. (See Yugoslavia). 

: January 6th.—The Foreign Office announced that confirmation 
ty had been received from the Minister in Addis Ababa of the bombing 
he of the Egyptian Red Cross Ambulance at Daggah Bur. 
1d 








LonDON NAVAL CONFERENCE. 

December 19th.—During the discussion of the British proposals 
the French and Italian delegates said they considered the six years 
period suggested was too long ; two or three years was a long enough 
time over which to make advance announcements of construction. 
The Italians thought the question of ratios would inevitably arise 
iia longer period were adopted. 

December 20th.—After hearing the Japanese views on the British 
proposals, the Conference adjourned until January 6th. The Japanese 
suggested that a formula in general terms might not, in practice, 
assure the security promised, unless it included definite levels of naval 
strength. They were understood to believe that the proposal con- 
tained in a veiled form the ratio system to which they objected. 

January 6th.—The Naval Conference resumed its sittings and 
discussed the British proposal for a declaration of programmes of new 
construction for a period of, say, six years. The French considered 
the period a good deal too long, and the Italians suggested a definite 
term of one year. 

The British delegation also pointed out that in conjunction with 
their further proposal for qualitative limitation, the proposal should 
ensure substantial reduction in total tonnages. 
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Greece. 

December 18th.—The Cabinet decided that all Nomarchs through. 
out the country would be given 15 days’ leave before polling day 
during which their duties would be performed by the President of 
the Court of First Instance and of Appeal in each district, who woul 
supervize the operation of the election. 

The police and military forces used for the maintenance of orde, 
would be under the direct orders of these judicial officers. 

M. Sophoulis, the Liberal leader, issued a statement approving 
the King’s action in dissolving the Assembly. ; 


December 21st.—It was understood that, in reply to enquiries by 
the British Government as to their position in the event of an attack 
by Italy, the Government had replied that Greece would uphold her 
obligations under the League. 


January 3rd.—It was learnt that M. Venizelos had sent a New 
Year message of good will to the King through a former Minister, jn 
which he “ hoped that the national unity, so shaken during the past 
20 years, may be re-established, and that the country may be grateful 
to the King for what he has done.” 

The King sent a message thanking M. Venizelos for his good 
wishes. 

An emphatic official denial was issued of reports in the press that 
there was trouble in the armed forces. 


Italy 


out the country by religious ceremonies. The Queen gave her ring 
and that of the King and, in a broadcast speech said: ‘* Young sons 
of Italy, who are defending her sacred rights and are opening new 
paths for the brilliant march of the Fatherland, we wish that you 
may bring about the triumph of Roman civilization in the Africa 
which you have redeemed. . . .” 

Telegram to League re explosive bullets used by Abyssinians. 
(See League of Nations). 

In a speech at the opening of a township reclaimed on the Pontine 
Marshes, Signor Mussolini said they would not send the flower of their 
youth into distant lands unless they were assured they would be 
protected by the tricolour, and the Italian people, which drew its 
nourishment from the soil, were capable of resisting a very long siege, 
‘especially when it is certain in the clearness and tranquillity of its 
conscience that right is on its side, while wrong is on the side of that 
Europe which, in present events, is doing dishonour to itself.” 

The war was a war of civilization and liberation, and it was a war 
of the people—the war of the poor, the disinherited, the masses. 
** Against us,” he went on, “ there has been ranged the common front 
of conservatism, egoism, and hypocrisy. We have joined severe 
battle against this front also; and we shall fight it through.” 

A people of 44 millions did not allow itself to be throttled, and still 
less to be tricked with impunity. Sure of this unanimous, profound 
consent of all the Italian people, the régime would go straight ahead. 
It was a trial in which they were all engaged and “it is a test, my 
comrades, from which we shall most certainly issue victorious. Time 


December 18th.— Wedding Ring Day” was celebrated through- 
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will be needed, but when a struggle has been engaged in, comrades, 
it is not so much time that counts, but the victory.” 

December 19th.—A meeting of the Grand Council concluded early 
in the morning, and a communiqué was issued stating that “ the Duce, 
interpreter of the sentiments of the Fascist Grand Council greeted 
Marshal de Bono, whose name is linked with the reconquest of Adowa 
and Makale. The Council then examined the political situation in 
relation to the Franco-British proposals.” 

A Government spokesman indicated that Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
resignation was regarded as a personal affair. His recent statements 
on the Abyssinian problem were not regarded as cancelled, as he was 
speaking as a member of the Cabinet, and the Cabinet was still in 
owe’. 
; Signor Mussolini’s speech at Pontina yds not in any way meant 
to be a reply to the proposals, and nothife indicating the decision of 
the Government had yet been declared; In any case, the speaker 
said, the Italian answer would not be influenced by London or Geneva. 

In official quarters the opinion was expressed that Sir Samuel 
Hoare was right in thinking that the oil embargo would have brought 
war near, and that it would not have been possible to limit it to a war 
between England and Italy. It was also pointed out that the fact 
that he and M. Laval had been able to produce such proposals in the 
name of the League, and that the British Government were able to 
retransmit them to the parties concerned proved that the Powers were 
committed to some dismemberment of Abyssinia. 

A decree was issued providing for appropriations totalling 1,000 
million lire for ‘‘ extraordinary works and requirements in the 
Colonies, assistance to needy families of soldiers called to the Colours 
or retained under arms, and for the defence and reinforcement of our 
Colonial territories in East Africa.” 

December 21st.—The Fascist Grand Council concluded its meeting 
after examining further the peace proposals. It approved with 
acclamation a resolution to the effect that it ‘* establishes that in face 
of the confusion and the contradictions in the conduct of the sanctionist 
countries, the Italian people remains unshakably agreed in the strongest 
defence of its right, offering, by the plebiscite of the gold, an imposing 
proof of its will to resistance and victory.” 

It sent its greetings to the troops “ fighting for the cause of 
civilization and for the supreme exigencies of the security and the 
future of the nation,” and “ affirms that the action of Fascist Italy 
will continue, with inflexible decision, for the necessary attainment 
of the goals marked out by the Duce as the destiny of the Fatherland.” 

A declaration was also noted placing on record the discipline and 
will to resistance of the Industrialist and Agricultural syndical organs, 
and the increase in economic self-sufficiency brought about by the 
efforts of producers ; also the steps taken to control costs and prices, 
“an action vital, rapid, and concrete, which strengthens the corpora- 
tive system and balances the economic policy at this decisive moment.” 

December 22nd.—Speaking before the announcement of the 
appointment of the new British Foreign Secretary a spokesman of the 
Government said: “ If Mr. Eden were to be made Foreign Secretary 
it might almost be considered as a deliberate unfriendly act towards 
this country. Italians . . . consider that in the course of his * career- 
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making’ he has taken the line of being deliberately and _personajjy 
anti-Italian.”’ ’ 

Another observer said that his appointment lessened the prospec; 
of localizing the conflict. fs 

December 23rd.—Signor Gayda, writing in his paper, alleged tha 
on the night of December 8th M. Laval had been informed, at 2 a.m, 
that the peace proposals had become public property from “ certain 
confidential friends of Eden,” with the anticipation that the revelations 
would cause a storm of ultra-sanctionist hostility in England, ang 
that the proposals would be torpedoed. 

From this, and other accusations, it was argued that the confli¢ 
was really one between Italy and Great Britain. 

The authorities in Bressanone, Italian Tirol, were reported ty 
have placed the Prince Bishop under military supervision, following 
the sending of a letter by him to the clergy of his diocese recommending 
them to give greater care than ever to the poor, who would suffer first 
from the application of sanctions, but not to take part in the propa- 
ganda campaign for the delivery of metals to the Government, as that 
was the task of the Fascist Party. 

He pointed out that such activity would be seized upon by 
enemies of the Church to support the argument that the Church was 
helping to finance the war. 

December 26th.—Official reports re fighting in the Tembien area. 
(See Abyssinia). 

December 29th.—Official report re action of Coptic clergy in Aksum 
area. (See Abyssinia). 

December 30th.—The War Ministry issued a denial of all the war 
news given out by the Abyssinians. 

Signor Mussolini made a statement to the Cabinet Council in 
which he declared that the Paris peace proposals were very far from 
satisfying the minimum exigencies of Italy, especially as regarded the 
security of Italy’s frontiers and subjects. They had, in any case, been 
brought to nothing before the Grand Council had had time to examine 
them, and “ the causes of the failure of this attempt are all to be sought 
beyond the frontiers of Italy, as it is beginning to be admitted every- 
where by men of good faith.” 

Turning to the military situation, he explained that the advance 
which had carried the troops in some places 170 kilometres in the first 
30 days made necessary a complex and imposing work of consolidation 
and commissariat, which should guarantee and serve the further 
movement of some hundreds of thousands of soldiers and workmen. 

“Every war,” he went on, “especially a colonial war, has its 
indispensable pauses, particularly when it is a question of organizing 
commissariat arrangements in a difficult and mountainous region 
such as the Tigré, the area of which is one-seventh of the total area of 
Italy, and which is over 400 kilometres from the base at Massawa. 

“*In the recent encounters of December 15th and 22nd, the most 
important since the outbreak of hostilities, the national and Eritrean 
troops have given superb proofs of their daring and valour. The 
moral and physical conditions of the troops are excellent.” 

The Duce went on to say that the resistance to the economic siege 
was proceeding with such collaboration and lofty civic feeling between 
the agricultural, industrial, and commercial classes that there had 
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been “no necessity for special legislative provisions, and it was not 
anticipated that there would be any in the future.” The national 
reserves and resources were being exploited to the utmost, and chemical 
sience was finding substitutes for many foreign raw materials. All 
this activity would culminate in the Grand National Assembly of 
92 Corporations at the end of February. 

The Minister of Finance submitted to the Council the final figures 
for 1934-35, 1-€., the year ending June 30th, 1935. The deficit was 
2,030 million lire, which included 975 millions of extraordinary expenses 
incurred in connection with East Africa, and a subsidy of 840 millions 
to the State Railways. 

The Council approved the Estimates for 1936-37, which provided 
for an expenditure of 20,291 million lire, an increase of 646 millions 
on the Estimates for 1935-36. They were based on normal require- 
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\ding ments, and did not take into account thé special expenditure for East 
nrst Africa, since “the extraordinary necessities connected with East 
Opa- Africa and the developments of the situation cannot be either forecast 
that or met by resources of an ordinary character.” 





The Estimates showed a surplus of 20 million lire, compared with 
the preliminary estimated deficit of 1,657 millions for 1935-36. This 
was due to the elimination of the State contribution for the railway 
deficit and to decreased army expenditure. 

The Estimates for the Services were: Army, 3,391 millions ; 
Navy, 1,544 millions ; and Air Force, 970 millions ; while 408 millions 
were set aside for the Colonies. 

January 1st, 1936.—The Ministry for Propaganda, in a statement, 
said: ‘“* The bombardment which occurred on the Somaliland front 
is fully justified by the ascertained fact that two Italian airmen who 
crashed at Daggah Bur were killed and decapitated, and their heads 
carried in triumph to Harar. The Italian aeroplanes certainly did 
not have as their objective the tents of the Swedish Red Cross or of 
any other Red Cross, notwithstanding that it is now notorious that 
the Abyssinian leaders take refuge there at the appearance of Italian 
aeroplanes.” 

Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d’Italia, declared that the 45th day 
of the economic siege found Italy as united and as determined to 
pursue her line of policy as ever, secure in having taken all possible 
steps to meet the oil embargo threat, if that “* false spectre,” which 
“oes beyond the economic zone” should assume concrete form. 

Referring to Signor Mussolini’s speech of December 30th he 
predicted that new schemes in preparation would soon confirm the 
reference to a further movement of the Italian troops. 

In a New Year’s Day address to the French colony the French 
Ambassador referred to the untiring efforts of his Government to 
establish concord between peoples, and said this pacific conception 
of the part to be played by France in Europe was not to be limited to 
a “ negative interpretation.” It implied a “ positive action, to realize, 
in fact, by a continuous creation, the collective organization of Europe.” 

January 2nd.—The official version of the attack on the Swedish 
Red Cross stated that “during the last few days our air force has 
carried out a bombardment of the enemy lines as an act of reprisal, 
after it had been ascertained that Pilot Minniti Tito, having fallen a 
prisoner, had been killed and beheaded.” 
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A message had accordingly been dropped stating that th, 
Ethiopians should have in exchange what they deserved, and “ durins 
the bombardment a bomb fell on a tent of the Swedish Red Cro. 
encampment. It appears that two Swedes have been wounded,” _ 

It was officially announced that the Foreign Under-Secretary o 
State had communicated to the Swedish Minister the news as to the 
bombing, and had expressed regret for the injury suffered by the 
Swedish doctor. He had also drawn the attention of the Minister , 
the “ tendentious versions which have been given of this occurrence 
in order to mislead Swedish public opinion.” 

The press urged the Government to ‘‘ use all means of warfare 
against these barbarians,” and the Tribuna declared that the reprisals 
were “a right and a duty.”’ They should be continued without any 
kind of limitation. 

Signor Gayda wrote: ‘‘ We should like to know if, in view of 
Abyssinian war practices, it is really expected that Italy should order 
her soldiers to fix cork tips to their bayonets, and that her airmen should 
fill their bombs with eau de Cologne ? Geneva and Stockholm remain 
silent when Italy protests against the use of dum dum bullets. Stock. 
holm should by now be aware that there is not a hut in Abyssinia that 
does not display the Red Cross.” 

A Royal Decree was signed creating an Under-Secretary’s Office 
for Foreign Trade and Currency, to be dependent directly on the 
Head of the Government. The two existing bodies were placed under 
its control, while it also absorbed the powers of the Ministry of Cor- 
porations and the superintendence of foreign currencies, control of 
imports and exports, etc. 


January 3rd.—The Air Ministry announced that large numbers of 
young men were to be recruited for the Service, including 1,500 cadet 
pilots. 

It was stated semi-officially in Rome that Italy had ample supplies 
of petrol in stock, or under contract, to face the future with equanimity. 
It was authoritatively denied that churches had been burned by the 
troops in Shire, the report being described as absurd. 

Referring to the report of the beheading of an Italian airman 
the Popolo d'Italia, after protesting against the use of dum-dum 
bullets “‘ supplied by a London firm,” said that all these methods 
“‘call for inexorable action. Italy must strike and knock down the 
bloody slave-traders.” 

The Stampa said that “the war must now be without quarter; 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” 

The Corriere della Sera and other papers wrote in a similar strain. 


January 4th.—The President of the Senate, speaking at the opening 
of the Institute for the Study of International Politics at Milan, said 
the problem of the Mediterranean dated back to 1704, when Britain 
took Gibraltar. Following the Great War, the German and Russian 
threats had been removed, and the most important element in the 
situation was now represented by the presence of Fascist Italy. 

Great Britain had taken umbrage at Italian activity, the more 
so after the Franco-Italian Agreement of January, 1935. This also 
explained “the open British opposition to our legitimate claims in 
Abyssinia . . . opposition which is carried on by Great Britain through 
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the Covenant of the League, which gives her the possibility of pursuing 
a policy of maximum usefulness with the minimum risk.” 

January 5th.—It was officially announced that from October 3rd 
to December 31st, 86 officers, n.c.o.s and men of the national forces 













ary of MM ..d been killed in action in Abyssinia, while 6 officers and 68 n.c.o.s 
{0 the had died of sickness, etc. 

Y the Mi The total losses of the army for the whole of 1935 were 390, plus 
ter to ;missing. It was also stated that the number of workmen in Eritrea 
rence #1 Somaliland was 50,000. 







President Roosevelt’s Message was reported in the press in a 
shortened form, with the reference to the Fascist régime and its leader 
omitted. 

Signor Gayda, in the Voce d’Italia, said the air of Geneva was 
beginning to be unbreathable for Italy, but she would remain there 












W of “until she has enough strength to make sure that there will not be 

order MB created a new European complication to add to the world disorder 

ould that has already been created around the miserable Ethiopian affair.” 
January 6th.—The press, in further references to President 





Roosevelt’s Message condemned his remarks on autocracies which, it 
was held, came with bad grace from a country which was now re- 
affirming the Monroe Doctrine, and from a man who had been 
responsible for N.R.A. 

















the The American people, it was pointed out, thanks to wars of 
der expansion and conquest which exterminated the native races, was 
see now in possession of vast and rich possessions which enabled it to 
“ solve within its own boundaries all its demographic and economic 
problems. 
of Italy had been waiting ever since 1915 to receive her share in 
let the requisite raw materials, and had invoked in vain the tripartite 
Anglo-Franco-Italian Agreement of 1906 recognizing her rights in 
es Abyssinia, while in the intervening period her population had been 
y. rising fast, and she had seen the doors formerly opened to her emigrants 
he closed in their faces. 







January 7th—A Royal Decree authorized the formation of a 
sth Division of infantry, to replace forces mobilized for East Africa. 
It was additional to the Divisions already provided for. 

The anniversary of the Laval-Mussolini Agreement was signalised 
by laments in the press that the French Government should not have 
followed large sections of its people in condemning the “ Anglo- 
Genevan ”’ sanctionist policy. 

It was emphasized that the Agreement did not, in any sense, 
constitute an anti-German front, and it was denied that Italy had 
herself done anything since then to upset the peace of Europe or the 
policy of collaboration laid down by the Agreement. 



















Japan. . . . 
December 19th.—Report re attack on frontier post in Mongolia. 


(See U.S.S.R.) 
, December 22nd.—Further reports re fighting near Dolonor. (See 
.S.S.R.) 

December 26th.—Settlement of tariff dispute with Canada. (See 
Canada). 
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Protest regarding Japanese responsibility for frontier attack 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

Viscount Saito, the former Prime Minister, was appointed Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, in succession to Count Makino. 

The Minister of Marine, defending the Services estimates for 
1936-37 (1,059 million yen) said that a “ false step, and the fate of 
the nation is sealed. For those who are responsible for nationa) 
defence the present international and domestic situation admits of 
no relaxation of vigilance.” 

January 7th.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that Japan 
was ready to negotiate on all questions outstanding with the British 
Empire and Dominions, but considered it useless to discuss interests 
in China separately. 

The Asaht, enlarging on this subject, pointed out that the British 
Empire was wholly or partly closed to Japanese immigrants and 
goods, so that a general settlement of that question should precede 
negotiations regarding China. 


League of Nations. 


December 18th.—The Council, at a private meeting, adopted the 
report for the creation of a Trustee Board of three members to be 
responsible for the arrangements for settling the Assyrians on the 
Ghab Plain, Syria. M. Massigli, on behalf of France, stated that the 
High Commissioner in the Levant would give full support to the 


Board. 
The Secretary-General circulated a telegram from the Italian 


Foreign Ministry stating that the authorities in East Africa had found 
that the Ethiopians were using explosive bullets, and denouncing “ this 


” 


violation of a high humanitarian principle universally recognized. 

The Council, in public session, heard statements by Mr. Eden, 
M. Laval, and the Ethiopian delegate, and decided to adjourn, as it 
had not received the replies of the Italian and Ethiopian Governments 
to the peace proposals. 

Mr. Eden, after recalling the circumstances in which the two 
Governments had been asked to attempt to find a basis of discussion, 
said it had always been in their minds an “ essential condition that, 
before pressing any terms of settlement upon the parties, those terms 
should be approved by the League.” With the good wishes of the 
Committee, they had made the attempt, and it was proper that it 
should have been made; the essential importance of reconciliation 
remained, and the principle was, therefore, right “* even if its application 
in this instance may not have availed.” 

He emphasized that the proposals had been advanced “in order 
to ascertain what the views of the two parties to the dispute and the 
League might be upon them, and his Majesty’s Government recom- 
mended them only for this purpose.” If they did not satisfy the 
condition of agreement by all three parties the Government could 
not continue to support them. “ In their minds this particular attempt 
at conciliation could not then be regarded as having achieved its object, 
and his Majesty’s Government for their part would not wish to pursue 
it further.” 

M. Laval recalled that he had already emphasized that it was 
for the League to weigh their suggestions, and went on: ‘“* We do not 
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now vet what reception the parties intend to give them, and I suppose 


ittack. Se ; " ; 
t meanwhile the Council itself will desire to avoid expressing a 





tha 
vlew. . s ! 
If the attempt were not approved by the parties the Council 
would not be relieved of the duty to neglect no means and to let pass 






Lord 







eS for sal . 
ite of HB no opportunity of attaining a just and honourable solution. 
tional Mr. Wolde Mariam then read a statement, which made it clear 





that the Ethiopian Government would not reply until the League had 
studied the proposals. They could not believe that the Ethiopian 
people would now be abandoned to an enemy. ; 

Thev asked no nation to shed its blood in their defence, but asked 
in all justice that facilities might be given them for the purchase of 
more modern defensive material. Before replying to the proposals 
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itish the Government wished to know the views of the members of the 
and fi League. ) : 
cede The Ethiopian delegation also handed in a long declaration, which 





was circulated by the Secretariat just before the Council meeting. 
This complained that the peace proposals were “a flagrant negation 
of the terms of the League Covenant.’ The grounds for this con- 










the tention were : 

be 

the 1. No organ of the League had competence to recommend 
the the cession of territory, or even an exchange of territory. 






2. No organ of the League had any competence either to 
impose on a State-Member or to advise a State-Member to agree 
to economic privileges in a part of its territory. 

3. No organ of the League had any competence to impose 
on a State-Member foreign control of its internal administration, 
or even the appointment of advisers. The State-Member itself 
alone had the right to ask the League for such control. 

4. The cession of certain territory and of Assab by Italy 
was “ mere fiction,” since that territory was such that she could 
take away the ownership at a stroke, and even the use of it. 
Furthermore France and England had promised Italy the exercise 
of control over it. No organ of the League had competence to 
grant or to use its influence with a view to securing the grant to 
any State of a right of control over the territory of a member State. 
[he Abyssinian Government then pointed out that all these 

breaches of the Covenant contained in the Paris peace plan were 

proposed against Abyssinia, whom the Committee of 13, the Council 
and the Assembly had unanimously declared to have sought 
since the very beginning of the dispute a pacific settlement. 

‘ Let every member of the League ask itself,’ the Note concluded, 
“ whether, if it were the victim of an attack, it would accept suggestions 
such as those that are to-day submitted for the approval of the League.” 
December 19th.—The Committee of Thirteen met in private, and 
discussion showed that there was no possibility of the peace proposals 
receiving the approval of the Council. It therefore drafted a resolution, 
which was later adopted by the Council in public. 

The resolution, after thanking the French and British delegates 
for the communication they had made to it regarding their efforts at 
conciliation, stated that, “in view of the preliminary character of 
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these suggestions . . . the Council does not consider that it is caljeq 
upon to express an opinion in regard to them at present. 

““The Council instructs the Committee of Thirteen, bearing jn 
mind the provisions of the Covenant, to examine the situation as , 
whole as it may appear in the light of the information which th. 
Committee may procure.” j 

Mr. Eden, speaking in the Committee, made it clear that Grea 
Britain would not be satisfied with a mere burial of the proposals an¢ 
the general suspension of League activity in the dispute. He wished 
it to be made clear that the failure of this attempt at conciliation would 
not mean any alteration in the policy of sanctions. 

It was accordingly agreed that the Committee of Eighteen should 
decide to follow the application of the existing sanctions. 

December 28th.—Mr. James McDonald resigned his office as High 
Commissioner for Refugees coming from Germany, and in a letter to 
the Secretary-General stated that in the two years since the office had 
been established conditions in Germany had developed so catastro. 
phically for refugees that a reconsideration by the League of the entire 
situation was essential. 

He described the intensified persecution of Jews and others, and 
stated that, apart from all question of principle, one portentous fact 
confronted the community of States—that there were more than 
half a million persons being crushed, against whom no charge could 
be made, except that they were not what the Nazis chose to regard 
as “Nordic.” In these circumstances it would not be enough to 
continue activities on behalf of those who fled from Germany—efforts 
must be made to remove or mitigate the causes. 

Mr. McDonald advised friendly but firm intercession with the 
German Government by all pacific means on the part of the League, 
of its member States, and of other members of the community of 
nations. When domestic policies threatened the demoralization and 
exile of hundreds of thousands of human beings, considerations oj 
diplomatic correctness must, he felt, yield to those of common 
humanity. 

December 30th.—Telegram from the Emperor of Abyssinia pro- 
testing against use of gas, etc., by Italians. (See Abyssinia). 

January 5th.—Request to League to open enquiry into the conduct 
of the war. (See Abyssinia). 

The Soviet Note protesting against the action of Uruguay was 
published. In this M. Litvinoff complained that Uruguay had acted 
on “incorrect supposition and unjustified reflections ’’ on his Govern- 
ment’s policy. She had been “ guilty of a grave breach of one of the 
fundamental principles of the League,’”’ and the League were accordingly 
asked to place the matter on the agenda of the Council meeting of 
January 2oth, under para. 2 of Article XI. 

January 6th.—The Permanent Mandates Commission’s report on 
the question of the right of Japan to economic equality with other 
Allied Powers in mandated territories was published. 


Lithuania. 

December 28th.—A Conference of the Government Party and the 
Nationalist groups decided to suppress and dissolve the opposition 
parties. 
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Manchukuo. a 
December 19th.—Report re fighting near Dolonor. (See U.S.S.R.) 


December 22nd.—Urga reports re frontier incidents. (See U.S.S.R.) 

December 26th.—Note of protest from the Mongolian Govern- 
ment. (See U.S.S.R.) 

January Ist, 1936.—The Foreign Minister was understood to 
have sent a telegram to Urga, on December 28th, stating that the 
Government would ‘* be compelled to take every means necessary for 
gif-defence.”” This followed the receipt of further reports of frontier 


incidents. 


Malta. 


January 5th.—The Governor issued an ordinance amending Act 9 
of 1923 by enacting that certain subjects in the Faculties of Science, 
\edicine and Surgery in the University should be taught in English, 
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and December 22nd.—The Directorate dismissed 40 Lithuanian officials 

fact and replaced them by former German officials who had previously 

we been removed because they did not know Lithuanian. 

ru 

Mexico. 

“to December 18th.—The Government expelled from the National 

whe Revolutionary Party (founded by General Calles in 1928) General 
Calles, the Governors, Senators, and Deputies just removed from office, 

the and the local Deputies of the States of Sonora, Sinaloa, Durango and 

m Guanajuato. 





They were accused of “ treason to the revolutionary programme 
and conspiring against the country’s institutions.” 

The executive committee of the National Revolutionary Party 
pledged its allegiance to President Cardenas. 












Palestine. 

December 21st.—The High Commissioner communicated to the 
Arab leaders the proposals for a Legislative Council. These provided 
for the establishment of a Council of 28 members, of whom 14 would 
be Arabs. Of the latter, 9 would be elected and 5 nominated. 

Of the other members, there were to be three elected Jews, five 
nominated Jews, five nominated British officials, and one nominated 
civilian, possibly British, representing commercial interests. The 
Chairman was to be British. 

Reserved subjects, with which the Council would not deal, were 
matters affecting international obligations, including the Mandate, 
the Budget, and possibly the immigration quota. Extensive powers 
were reserved for the High Commissioner. 

December 22nd.—The proposals were communicated to the Jewish 
leaders, who submitted a reply explaining why the Zionists could not 
accept them. The resolution adopted at Lucerne in August by the 
19th Zionist Congress had expressed opposition to the scheme as being 
contrary to the spirit of the Mandate. 

The proposed Council involved a departure from the underlying 
conceptions of the Mandate. Palestine was the concern of the whole 
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of the Jewish people, and to entrust legislative power to those openly 
rejecting and defying the Mandate and the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home must undermine the mandatory régime. : 

Dr. Weizmann, the president of the Organisation, also state 
that he felt sure the Arabs would use the Legislative Council for the 
purpose of hindering Jewish progress. 


Peru. 
January ist, 1936.—The Government postponed the enforcemen; 
of sanctions against Italy. 


Poland. 

December 19th.—Rioting between Jews and other sections of the 
population was reported from Lodz, Lwow and other towns, and 
several arrests were made. 

December 31st.—The official news agency issued a statement 
regarding the Abyssinian problem in which complete satisfaction was 
expressed at the efforts M. Laval had made in the hope of bringing the 
conflict to an end. A serious crisis, it stated, menaced peace every. 
where, and “ only for the defence of its territory is a nation justified 
in entering a war.” 

Polish opinion, it was added, appreciated the necessity of sanctions, 
but not their application to a point which might drive Italy in despair 
to commit “a supreme act of folly.” 

January 3rd, 1936.—The amnesty law was published, and the 
release began of some 23,000 prisoners, while some 15,000 others, serving 
long sentences, had their sentences reduced. Of those released about 
3,000 were political prisoners. 

January 5th.—The official Gazeta Polska stated that the incident 
of the bombing of the Swedish Red Cross had been ‘“ overrated and 
exaggerated ” by most of the European press. It was out of the 
question, it considered, that military headquarters could have given 
orders to bombard a hospital unit. 


Portugal. 

January Ist, 1936.—Figures for the 1936 Budget showed a small 
surplus, and included provision for the expenditure of £5 million on 
rearmament over a five year period. 

Rumania. 

December 20th.—Little Entente meeting at Geneva to confirm 

support of the League Covenant. (See Switzerland). 


Spain. 

December 18th.—The Cabinet dismissed 42 of the 50 provincial 
governors and appointed its own nominees. 

El Soctalista was published again, after being suppressed for 
14 months. 

December 19th.—Sefior Escala succeeded Sefior Maluquer as 
Governor-General of Catalonia. He was also a member of the Lliga. 

December 20th.—Sefior Caballero, the president of the Spanish 
Socialist Party, resigned his position, following on the decision of the 
Party’s executive to form a coalition with the Left Republicans for the 
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flection. He favoured an entirely proletarian front, with the Com- 


munists. ; ; ‘ 
December 21st.—A Commercial Treaty with France was signed 


in Madrid, by which Spain secured 95 per cent. of the total French 
yota for certain fruits, reductions of duty on others, and concessions 
in respect of fish. France obtained reductions in the duty on wines, 
and special orders for tobacco and for war material. 

December 29th.—In view of the election campaign some progress 
was reported to have been made in the organisation of a united Left 
Front. Syndicalists and Communists were stated to be joining with 
the Socialists, who formed the link with the Left Republican groups. 

In three speeches at Barcelona Sefior Robles attacked the President 
for not calling him to office. The whole object of the solution given 
to the latest crisis had been, he said, to “‘ defend the indefensible, the 
position of the President of the Republic,” and he accused the President 
of being a dictator, in that he had gone beyond his constitutional 
yWeYTS. 

After what had occurred the Cortes could not continue, and Spain 
must “‘ say the last word at the elections.” 

He also declared that the Government had no base in public 
opinion, and represented merely special interests. 

December 30th.—The Cabinet resigned, but was at once re- 
constructed under the same Prime Minister, and with the same Ministers 
of Public Works and of War. Sefior Abello became Minister of Finance, 
with charge, temporarily, of the Foreign Office. 

Admiral Axarola was Minister of Marine; Sefor Villalobos, 
Minister of Education ; and Sefior Mendizabal, Minister of Agriculture. 
All the representatives of the recent Coalition were eliminated, as it 
was the split in it that caused a crisis. (Four Ministers demanded an 
alliance with the Catholic Fascists, in the election campaign, while 
the Premier and his supporters wished to remain independent, as 
representing the Centre). 

The new Cabinet approved a decree for the dissolution of the 
Cortes. 

December 31st.—Senior Urzaiz was appointed Foreign Minister. 

The Cabinet issued a declaration in which it stated that the 
implacable hostility between Right and Left—with the character of 
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a civil war that stopped at nothing—opened a chasm that threatened 
to swallow up both sides. The Cabinet invited support for a Centre 
Party and declared that in the Elections absolute respect for the 
m freedom of suffrage would be shown. 





January 1st, 1936.—The President signed a decree proclaiming 
the Cortes closed until January 31st. The suspension of the Dissolution 
was believed to have been decided upon to give the Government time 
to take dispositions to prepare the way for the creation of a new Centre 
Party before the electoral period proper began. 

The President appeared before the Cabinet and explained the 
international situation and the country’s policy of neutrality maintained 
at Geneva. The Cabinet, he said, were not called to win the elections, 
but to preside over them with fairness. Nevertheless, they had the 
definite duty of making possible “‘ an electoral pronouncement along 
Centre lines,” and they should invite Central opinion to organize 


itself politically. 
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January 2nd.—The Monarchist and Traditionalist groups, wh, 
had drawn up a petition to impeach the Ministers, were unable t) 
obtain a sufficient number of signatures (44) to send it forward, py; 
secured the support of Signor Gil Robles, who furnished the 13 necessary 

The petition called upon the Speaker to convoke the Permanen; 
Committee of the Cortes to deal with the question of the suspension 
of the session, and to reopen Parliament. 

January 3rd.—The indictment of the Cabinet was published 
together with a statement by the Prime Minister replying to the 
charges. The Prime Minister informed the Speaker that, although 
the Cabinet could not count on a single vote in the Cortes, it trusted 
in the common sense of the Permanent Committee to deal fairly with 
the petition. 

January 6th—A payments agreement with Great Britain was 
signed in Madrid. 

January 7th.—The Cortes was dissolved and a general election 
called for February 16th, with a second vote on March ist. Parlia- 
ment was to meet on March 16th. 

In a statement to the press the Prime Minister said no violation 
of the Constitution had been committed by proroguing the Budget 
into the New Year and suspending Parliament’s session for one month 
by decree. 

The preamble to the decree explained that the President con- 
sidered new elections were necessary because, since those of 1933, the 
attitude, composition, significance, and relations of the parties had 
varied, compared with the programmes on which the election had 
been fought. These changes had been reflected in the sterility of 
Parliament. Also the free expression of public opinion had been 
impeded by subversive action. 

From 1931 to 1933 the legislative impulse, following opinion, 
had moved steadily in one direction. From 1933 to date it had moved 
equally decisively in the opposite direction. It was now necessary 
that the will of Spain should pronounce whether one direction should 
be persisted in, the other returned to, or stability sought by bargaining. 


Sweden. 

December 18th.—The Foreign Minister made a speech in which 
he described as incorrect the conception that the peace proposals 
would mean only a slight modification of the terms of the Committee 
of Five. The basic principle of the earlier negotiations had been 
respect for the independence and territorial integrity of all League 
members. 

To carry through the dismemberment of independent States had 
not needed the League in the past, nor was it required for that purpose 
now. What had occurred during the past few days gave cise to serious 
thoughts as to relations between the great and small Powers in the 
League ; those relations might become vastly different from what they 
were intended to be. 

December 22nd.—The members of the Swedish mission in Eritrea 
reached Stockholm, having been expelled by the Italian authorities 
on the ground that they had been engaged in political propaganda 
and agitation against the Government. They stated that this charge 
was entirely without foundation. 
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The mission premises had been seized by the military authorities 
all the members’ property confiscated. 
December 31st.—Report re bombing of Red Cross unit near Dolo. 
See Abyssinta). 

The Foreign Ministry sent a report of the bombardment to the 


and 











— international Red Cross Committee at Geneva. 

_ January 2nd, 1936.—Italian and Ethiopian statements re bombing 
lished of the Red Cross unit. (See Italy and Abyssinia). ' 
0 the The Foreign Office asked the British Government to investigate 





the bombing of the Red Cross unit. 











Switzerland. 
December 20th.—Representatives of the Little Entente and the 


Balkan League met in Geneva, and decided unanimously to continue 
to insist upon the strict application of the Covenant, and to support 
whatever steps were taken within its provisions by other nations for a 
solution of the Abyssinian conflict. 

They also renewed their decision to oppose any proposals for the 
modification of the Covenant. 















Turkey. 
December 22nd.—It was announced that the Government, in 


agreement with the other signatories of the Balkan Pact, had expressed 
their readiness to abide by the terms of Article 16 of the Covenant 
and to lend their support on the British side in the event of an attack 
on England in the Mediterranean by Italy. 

December 26th.—The Grand National Assembly authorized the 
Government to spend {T 21 million (say £3,500,000) in the purchase 
of aircraft during a three year period. 

The Neo-Ulus, the organ of the Republican People’s Party, stated 















ved that Turkey, in giving an affirmative reply to the British enquiry, was 
ary actuated by the same motives as Great Britain—namely, to set up 
uld international machinery to ensure the independence of all countries. 





The Ethiopian dispute was no more a personal matter between Turkey 
and Italy than it was between Great Britain and Italy. 










Uruguay. iii 
December 27th.—The Foreign Minister announced that the Govern- 


ment had severed diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government 
on account of subversive activities by Communists. 

The Government were believed to have secured evidence that the 
Soviet Legation were connected with the attempted revolution in 
Brazil. The Brazilian Communist leader, Prestes, was reported to 
have been financed by the Third International. 

December 28th.—The Soviet Minister, in a Note published in the 
Montevideo press, protested against the decree severing relations 
with his Government. He stated that it had been based on unproved 
Brazilian allegations and on speeches at the 7th Congress of the 
Comintern in Moscow; he denied that the Legation had helped to 
finance the Brazilian rebels. 

December 29th.—The Foreign Minister rejected the Note on the 
ground that the mission of the Soviet Legation was terminated. 
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December 31st.—The President signed a decree repealing the 
precautionary measures which had been in force since December 
1934. It was understood that some 50 exiled Opposition leader. 
would be able to return to the country. : 

The Soviet Minister submitted a second Note, asking for details 
of the cheques supposed to have been drawn to finance the rising in 
Brazil, but this was ignored by the Government. 

Protest by the Soviet Government. (See U.S.S.R.) 


U.S.A. 

December 20th.—A Trade Pact with the Netherlands was signed 
in Washington, providing for mutual tariff concessions. 

December 21st.—A Federal Judge of the Supreme Court ruled that 
the Wagner Labour Dispute Act was unconstitutional. (This gave 
employees the right to organize and bargain collectively, without 
interference from their employers). 

The Department of Commerce published figures showing that 
exports to Italy in November totalled $9,054,915, as against $8,418 608 
in October. Oil exports to Italian Africa were valued at $451,348. 

December 23rd.—The President signed an order transferring to 
the Labour and Commerce Departments the National Recovery 
Administration, which was “ hereby terminated.” ; 

December 27th.—Exports of petrol to Italy were reported by the 
Department of Commerce to have increased over 300 per cent. in 
November, as compared with October. 

The State Department, in reply to an enquiry as to the Govern- 
ment’s policy regarding exports of chromium to Italy, informed the 
High Commissioner of the Philippines that the export of this “‘ essential 
war material ” in such abnormal quantities as would make it appear 
it was for war purposes was “ contrary to the expressed policy of this 
Government.” 

December 31st.—Several actions were started in Washington 
to compel the Government to carry out the undertaking to redeem 
bonds in gold, or alternatively in lawful money at the rate of 1.69 
depreciated paper dollars for each gold dollar. 

The Federal District Court at Kansas City declared the Guffey 
Coal Control Act unconstitutional in its entirety. 

January 3rd, 1936.—In his Message to Congress Mr. Roosevelt said 
they had followed the policy of the good neighbour ever since he 
assumed office, and between the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
that policy had happily prevailed; it was now an active, present, 
pertinent, effective step, believed in by the inhabitants of a vast area 
250 millions strong. 

As for the rest of the world, since the summer of 1933 “* the temper 
and purposes of rulers of many great populations in Europe in the 
main have not pointed the way to either peace or good-will between 
men.” Not only this, but a point had been reached when “ the people 
of the Americas must take cognizance of the growing ill-will, the 

marked trends towards aggression, the increasing armaments, and the 
shortening tempers—a situation that has in it many of the elements 
that lead to the tragedy of a general war.” 

The smaller nations, if left to themselves, would be content with 
their boundaries and willing to solve their problems by co-operation, 
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pst their rulers had to remain ever vigilant against possible invasion 
or attack by “* the rulers of other peoples who fail to subscribe to the 
principles of the bettering of the human race by peaceful means.” 

* Within those other nations, what hope lay? It might be true 
pat their peoples would change the policies of their Governments if 
they could be allowed full freedom, and full access to the processes of 
jemocratic government ; but they had not that access. 

It would be idle for anyone to preach that the masses of those 
seoples were out of sympathy with their rulers, or that they would 
change things if they could. Nations seeking expansion and outlets 
for trade failed to demonstrate that patience necessary to attain 
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<a reasonable objectives by peaceful negotiations. ‘“‘ They have,” he 
that went on, ** therefore impatiently reverted to the old belief in the law 
gave fee of the sword or to the fantastic conception that they alone are chosen 
hout to fulfil a mission, that all others among the billion and a half human 





beings must, and shall, learn from and be subject to them.” 

World peace and good-will, he considered, were blocked by only 
10 to 15 per cent. of the world’s population. The United States had 
sought with earnestness in every possible way to limit world arma- 
ments, and to attain the peaceful solution of disputes. As a consistent 
part of a clear policy they were following a two-fold neutrality towards 
any and all nations which engaged in wars not of immediate concern 
to the Americas. “‘ First,” he said, “‘ we decline to encourage the 
prosecution of war by permitting belligerents to obtain arms, etc., 
from the United States. Secondly, we seek to discourage the use 
by belligerents of all or any American products, calculated to facilitate 
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m- 
‘he the prosecution of war, in quantities over and above our normal exports 
ial to them in times of peace.” 
ar He trusted they were not again on the threshold of an era such 
Vis as the world had witnessed in the past, when peace had been broken 
by those who sought selfish power. But if they had to face it, then 
n the United States and the rest of the Americas could play but one 
m rile: ‘“ through a well-ordered neutrality to do naught to encourage 
9 the contest; through an adequate defence to save ourselves from 
embroilment and attack; through example and all legitimate en- 
y couragement and assistance to persuade other nations to return to 
the ways of peace and good-will.” 
d As to his domestic policy he said that now, after 34 months’ work 
p the control of the Federal Government had been returned from domina- 
: tion by financial and industrial groups to the City of Washington. He 





went on to issue a challenge to those who “ seek the restoration of 
their selfish power,’ and said that in the United States, as in the 
world at large, popular opinion was at war with a power-seeking 
minority. Of this minority he said: “The principle they would 
instil into the Government if they succeed in seizing power is well 
shown by the principles which many of them instilled into their own 
affairs—autocracy towards labour, towards stockholders, towards 
consumers. . . . If these gentlemen believe the measures adopted 
by this Congress . . . and carried out by this Administration have 
hindered rather than promoted recovery, let them propose to this 
Congress the complete repeal of these measures.” 

_ Before the President gave his address Neutrality Bills had been 
introduced into the Senate and the House of Representatives by 
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Senator Key Pittman and Mr. McReynolds. These Bills empowereg 
the President, on the outbreak or during the progress of any war, ty 
place an embargo on the export of weapons of war; also on “ articles 
or materials used in the manufacture of arms, etc. ; or in the conduct 
of war,” when these were exported in excess of the normal volume 
of trade with belligerents. 


January 6th.—The Supreme Court, by 6 votes to 3, declared tha 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act was “an invasion of the States’ 
rights,” and lay outside the orbit of power vested in the Federal Govern. 
ment under the “ general welfare ” clause of the Constitution. (This 
clause stated that Congress should have power to “ lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises to pay the debts and provide {or 
the common defence and general welfare of the United States.’’) 

The majority decision stated that this clause did no more than 
provide for the general welfare. It did not follow that the power 
was unlimited, for “‘ there is a limit to the power. It must be exercised 
for the national—not local—welfare.”’ The decision was understood 
to derive its force from the Tenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
reading: “ powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people.” 

The argument that the plan of agricultural adjustment was in 
essence voluntary was dismissed; “it had a compulsory purpose,” 
and “‘ Congress might redistribute the entire industrial population if 
this Act were upheld , . . the United States could destroy local 
self-government.” 

The majority decision placed a restriction upon the taxing and 
spending powers of the Federal Government, which involved the 
destruction also of the Bankhead Cotton Act, the Kerr-Smith Tobacco 
Act, the Guffey Coal Act, the Potato Act, the Jones-Costigan Sugar 
Act, the revised Railroad Pension Act, and vital sections of the Social 
Security Act. 

Incidentally, it also cut off $500 million of the estimated revenue 
from the processing taxes in 1936-37, and exposed the Government 
to actions for the refunding of over $1,000 million in such taxes already 
collected and paid to farmers. 

The dissenting opinion said that “‘for the appeal from unwise 
laws the course is not to the Court, but to the ballot.” 

The President was understood to have decided to ask for funds 
in order to pay off farmers for performance under A.A.A. contracts 
entered into before the Court’s decision. 

President Roosevelt submitted to Congress the Budget for 1936-37, 
with a Message in which he said that steadily decreasing deficits would 
turn in time into stability and increasing surpluses. 

The gross deficit was placed at $1,098,388,720 (say £219,677,744) 
including $580 million for statutory debt retirement. The gross 
public debt at June 30th, 1937, was shewn as $31,351,638,737, com- 
pared with a total of $30,933,375,017 on June 3oth, 1936. 

To run all the regular activities of Government the President 
would need $5,069 million, he said. These included interest on the 
public debt, major public works, the operations of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and agricultural benefit payments. To pay for these 
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he expected receipts yielding $5,654 million, leaving an excess of 
; million, of which $580 would be needed for debt retirement. 
‘The gross deficit of the Government in 1934 had been $3,989 
million; in 1935, $3,575 million ; and in 1936, $3,234 million. 

The appropriations for the Navy for 1937 were estimated at 
$531,308,399, an increase of some $70 million over 1936. 
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Sinkiang). 

December 19th.—Reports reached Moscow that Japanese-Man- 
chukuo forces had attacked a frontier post near Dolonor Lake, and 
killed the vice-commandant. The affair was stated to have occurred 
in Mongolian territory. 

December 22nd.—Reports from Urga, the capital of Outer Mon- 
golia, stated that the troops responsible for the incident near Dolonor 
were Japanese and not Mongolian. They had crossed the frontier 
between Kedu and Lake Buirnor, with lorries and machine guns, and 
made an unprovoked attack on the post. 

This was stated to have followed the breakdown of negotiations 
to create a joint commission to settle a number of frontier incidents 
on the spot. The Japanese were accused of being responsible for the 
breakdown by insisting that if Mongolia would not admit a formally 
accredited Manchukuo diplomatic representative to reside at Urga 
she must admit some sort of Manchukuo agent with wide powers, to 
protect Manchukuo interests there. The Mongolians had refused to 
agree to this. 

December 26th.—It was learnt that the Government of Mongolia 
had sent a protest to the Government of Manchukuo against the 
frontier incidents, warning it that the consequences might be serious 
unless steps were taken to prevent them. Full responsibility would 
fall on the Governments of Manchukuo and Japan, since Japanese 
troops were taking a most active part in the attacks. 

December 27th.—Severance of diplomatic relations by Uruguay. 
See Uruguay). 

December 28th.—Protest by Soviet Minister in Montevideo. (See 
Uruguay). 

December 31st.—The Foreign Commissar sent a complaint to the 
League Secretariat that Uruguay’s action in severing relations was a 
violation of Article 12 of the Covenant. 

The Government was understood to have ordered reprisais to be 
taken, forbidding trade organizations to make purchases from Uruguay. 

January 5th.—Publication at Geneva of Government’s Note re 
Uruguay. (See League of Nations). 

The Executive Committee of the Comintern published an announce- 
ment of the degradation of Torgler, Taneff and Popoff, for unworthy 
behaviour during the Reichstag fire trial. The Committee also con- 
firmed the expulsion of Torgler from the Communist Party. 

The official statement said that they had shown too much anxiety 
for their own personal safety, and had omitted to seize the opportunity 
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to fight the Comintern’s battle. 

The Bulgarian Communist Party had now been reorganized 
under new leaders. 

January 6th.—New regulations were enforced to control the move. 
ments of all foreigners, who were obliged to obtain special Passports 
and permits for residence at any place to which they might go. , 


Venezula. 


December 17th.—President Gomez died, and General Contreras 
was appointed Acting President by the Cabinet pending the decision 
of Congress on the election of a new President. 

The General issued a proclamation stating that the Government 
would try to solve the economic difficulties of the Republic effica- 
ciously, and calling on the Army to assist in maintaining peace and 
order. 

December 21st.—Riots occurred in Caracas and some provincial 
towns, and several adherents of General Gomez (a cousin of the late 
President) were killed. 

December 22nd.—General Gomez was shot dead, when attempting 
to seize the offices of the Governor of Caracas. 

December 31st.—General Contreras was elected President for the 
remainder of President Gomez’ term of office, 7.e., till June roth, 1938. 

January 6th.—Serious rioting was reported in Caracas, and the 
Constitution was suspended. 


Yugoslavia. 


December 22nd.—The Ministers of Public Works and Social Welfare 
resigned, following a split among the Radicals, who constituted the 
leading member in the newly-formed Yugoslav Radical Union. 

The Radicals were understood to wish to dissociate themselves 
from the Radical Union. M. Stanoyevitch, the Radical leader, who 
was senior member of the executive committee of the Union had sent 
a circular letter, on December 21st, to all district committees of the 
Union attacking the policy of M. Stoyadinovitch as having provoked 
discontent throughout the country. 

December 23rd.—The police raided the headquarters of the Radical 
Union and the house of the late Minister of Public Works. They 
seized copies of the circular letter of M. Stanoyevitch. — 

December 27th.—It was understood that the Government had 
replied to an enquiry from the British Government, as to their attitude 
in the event of an attack by Italy on British forces, to the effect that 
they would fulfil their obligations under the Covenant. 

January 2nd, 1936.—The Cabinet received the report of the 
Minister of Commerce on a trade agreement concluded with Great 
Britain, by which Yugoslavia received concessions in compensation 
for losses due to the application of sanctions against Italy. The 
concessions—in the form of reduced import duties on Yugoslav 
products—were estimated to be worth from 80 to roo million dinars 


a year. 
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